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T has been estimated that in the 
United States there is an average 
of .thirty thousand accidental 

deaths each year. These are divided 
into the three following classes: Un- 
avoidable, preventable and doubtful. 
Out of the thirty thousand, twenty 
thousand are unavoidable, but of the 
other ten thousand, statisticians are 
unable to determine the proportion- 
ate parts to be labeled “preventable” 
and “doubtful.” There are so many 
“ifs” and “might have beens” after 
an accident that the gathering of 
exact data with respect to determin- 
ing results which proper precau- 
tions might have brought is well- 
nigh impossible. 

Among these thirty thousand cas- 
ualties, by far the greatest number 
occur in railroading. Fire is the 
cause of the second greatest number 
of deaths, and in this class come 
most of the accidents that might 
have been avoided, while the doubt- 
ful cases come under the head of 
maritime disasters. 

It is a surprising fact that so few 
deaths, comparatively speaking — 
though the number is woefully large 
—are due to accidents on the water. 
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Perhaps it is because the power of 
the sea commands respect and 
greater precautions taken 
against a time of danger. Neptune 
is an exacting master. He requires 
self-reliance of his subjects, a mental 
poise and a ready wit, and the 
supremacy of his rule # attested by 
the thousand acts of heroism of men 
who know no fear and stand unchal- 


_lenged in the front ranks of bravery 


for generous deeds and self-forget- 
fulness. 

There is no more dangerous coast 
line in the world than that of New 
England, bristling with jagged rocks 
and hidden shoals, and many a gal- 
lant ship has weathered a storm at 
sea only to founder on this treacher- 
ous shore. 

No official record of the wrecks 
along the Atlantic coast had been 
kept until the United States Life 
Saving Service was established in 
1872, but in the old town books of 
the New England seaports are set 
down the names and dates of the 
most important. The best-known in 
history is the “Somerset,” British 
man-of-war whz:ch lay at anchor in 
Boston harbor, threatening the re- 
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doubt on Bunker Hill when Paul Re- 
vere “silently rowed to the Charles- 
town shore.” Three years later the 
frigate ran aground ina fierce storm 
at Peaked Hill Bars, while bound for 
Provincetown from Boston, where 
she had been in pursuit of a French 
fleet. The gale threw her with tre- 
mendous force on to the beach, and 
the waves beat her to pieces; then 
the never-ceasing shifting of the 
sands buried her, and she lay hidden 
for a century. Again the sands 
moved on and revealed the shattered 
hulk for a little while, then buried 
for a second time what was left from 
the hands of relic hunters. Nearly 
all her crew of five hundred men 
were drowned. Those who came to 
shore alive, including the captain, 
were at once taken prisoners of war 
by Captain Hallet of Yarmouth and 
Colonel Doane of Wellfleet and 
marched under guard of militia-men 
to Boston amid great rejoicing over 
the capture. 

The first shipwreck recorded was 
that of the “Sparrowhawk,” in 1626, 


near the heel of Cape Cod. She was 


loaded with English colonists going 
to Virginia, and was a total loss. 
Like the “Somerset,” she was buried 
until the tides drew back the sands 
in 1863, and disclosed her sunk in a 
mud bank, 

On the shores of Wellfleet in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury occurred a thrilling wreck 
which might have furnished Clark 
Russell a worthy plot. The pirate 
ship “Widdah” had been plying a 
profitable trade in Massachusetts 
waters. Already seven ships had 
been forced to submit to the pirat- 
ical demands. On one of these a 
crew of seven had been placed, leav- 
ing the rightful captain in charge of 
the wheel. He cleverly steered close 
in shore and his seven captors were 


taken prisoners, and later all but one 
were hanged in Boston for piracy. 
Soon afterward the sword of justice 
again descended in the form of a 
northeast gale, and the “Widdah” 
herself, with a hundred and twenty 
men, was driven on shore and lvst. 

Another notable wreck in the 
eighteenth century was that of the 
British powder ship “Morning Star,” 
which was struck by lightning in 
New York harbor, and blown up on 
August oth, 1778. This disaster was 
considered by the Continentals an 
especial act of Providence in their 
behalf, and when three months after- 
ward the much-dreaded frigate 
“Somerset” was disabled, they must 
have felt their confidence in Provi- 
dence to be fully justified. 

With the coming of the new cen- 
tury and the added stimulus to for- 
eign trade which the establishment 
of the United States on a firm finan- 
cial basis brought about, wrecks 
along the coast became more numer- 
ous and the loss of life became so 
appalling that Congress in 1847 ap- 


propriated five thousand dollars for | 


rendering assistance to the _ ship- 
wrecked. This was used under the 
direction of the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Boston for the erection and 
equipment of life-saving stations 
along the Massachusetts coast. But 
long before the government felt the 
need of such expenditure, the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society had 


_been incorporated for the purpose of 


bringing organized relief to wrecked 
mariners on Cape Cod and in other 
parts of the United States. It built 
huts near by dangerous shoals and 
in lonely places for shelter in cases 
of emergency, the first being put up 
in 1807 on Lovell’s Island in Boston 
harbor. A little later it established 
the first life-saving station at Cohas- 
set, relying on volunteer crews in 
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times of need. And when Congress 
made the first appropriation, the 
Humane Society had already eighteen 
furnished stations on the coast of 
Massachusetts, besides the rude 
shelters. This volunteer work did 
so much toward saving life and 
property that public sentiment was 
aroused, and a second appropriation 
of ten thousand dollars was made, 
followed by many more. 

In 1805 the transport “A¢neas” was 
lost off Newfoundland and three 
hundred and forty immigrants per- 


containing positive proof of their 
guilt. 

The year 1853 stands foremost in 
the annals of the New England coast 
for severity of weather resulting in 
terrible disaster. Frightful storms 
swept the coast, rendering aid to the 
shipwrecked impossible, and many 
who reached the shore perished from 
exposure before succor could be had. 
Volunteer crews, though willing and 
courageous, were unskilled, and 
found themselves unable to cope 
with the difficulties which con- 


BOSTON SCHOONER, “ETHEL MAUD,” WRECKED ON BACK OF CAPE COD. 


ished. Eleven years later the trans- 
port ‘““Harpooner” went down off the 
Same coast, carrying two hundred 
more immigrants to death. 

In 1842 the “Josephus,” a British 
merchantman, went to pieces on 
Peaked Hill Bars, and the onlookers 
were powerless to render assistance. 
Then in 1849 the “Franklin,” loaded 
with immigrants, was purposely run 
aground, and many innocent people 
were made the victims of the greed 
of captain and officers, who lost their 
own lives by their cupidity. After- 
ward a box was found in the cabin 


fronted them. This unprecedented 
series of disasters impressed upon 
Congress the need of a regularly 
paid coast guard, and a bill was put 
through one house, but was too late 
to pass the other before adjourn- 
ment. The following winter a ter- 
rible disaster on the New Jersey 
coast caused the bill to be passed 
without opposition. The ship “Pow- 
hatan,” coming from Havre to New 
York, with three hundred and eleven 
passengers, stranded on Long 
Beach, seven miles from Egg Harbor 
Light, on the 16th of April, 1854, and 
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SCHOONER “ALBERT BUTLER,” WRECKED ON CAPE COD. 


again a band of immigrants gave up 
their lives to feed the ocean’s hungry 
maw. 

This resulted in some improve- 
ment in the service, but dreadful dis- 
asters occurred each year, proving 
that yet more efficient service was 
needed. It was not until about thirty 
years ago, however, that a thorough 
investigation of the Life-Saving Ser- 
vice was made, which resulted in an 
entire overhauling of the system. 
To-day there is no better guarded 
seacoast in the world than that of 
New England. Every stretch is pa- 
trolled from the first of August to 
the first of June by trained seamen. 
Every station is adequately 
equipped, and under the charge of 
a competent superintendent, who is 
directly responsible to the depart- 
ment authorities at Washington. On 
every dangerous point, lighthouses 
flash out their warnings, and bell- 
buoys and whistles reveal the hidden 
rocks and shoals. The result of, the 


reorganization of the service was 
quickly seen. According to the off- 
cial report, not a life was lost during 
the following year in the disasters 
along the Atlantic coast or the Great 
Lakes. 

Not until March 4th, 1875, was 
there a wreck that could be called an 
awful disaster; then the bark “Gio- 
vanni” of Italy was beached too far 
from shore for the appliances of that 
day to reach her, and the rollers 
were too high to allow the launching 
of a lifeboat. So in view of those 
gathered on shore the poor sailors 
‘dropped from the rigging one by 
one. 

Until the “Portland” went down in 
the fearful storm of ’98, the wreck of 
the “City of Columbus” was the most 
appalling that had ever occurred on 
the North Atlantic coast. She was 
a propeller steamer running be- 
tween Boston and Savannah. On 
the night of Jan. 17, 1884, she left her 
Boston dock with a list of seventy- 
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two cabin passengers, fifteen steer- 
age and a crew of forty-five, making 
a total of a hundred and thirty-two. 
Before sunrise the next morning she 
was lying sunk on the Devil's 
Bridge, a dangerous reef off Gay’s 
Head, Martha’s Vineyard. It was a 
clear, cold, beautiful moonlight 
night, with a gentle wind blowing 
from the southwest when the “City 
of Columbus” struck miles out of her 
course. How the captain so grossly 
missed his reckoning has never been 
satisfactorily explained. He had 


drowned like rats in a hole. Those 
on deck took to the rigging. Soon 
the wind increased to a gale, and the 
sea, like an enraged monster, beat 
upon the shattered hulk, dashing the 
icy spray over the refugees. At last 
the revenue cutter “Dexter” came to 
their assistance. By this time the 
sea was running too high to get near, 
and a smaller cutter was launched. 
The men were ordered to jump from 
the rigging, and those who did were 
picked up one by one, but some were 
afraid, and Lieutenant Rhoades, 


GLOUCESTER FISHING SCHOONER “FORTUNA,” WRECKED ON CAPE COD. 


been on watch until Nobska Light 
was passed, when he went to his 
cabin near the pilot-house and 
turned in. All went well till he 
heard the mate call “Port.” He 
rushed on deck and saw a buoy dead 
ahead at only three hundred yards 


distance. The steamer struck bow 


on, and began to fill at once. A few 
of the passengers rushed on deck in 
their night clothes, but the water 
poured in in such volume that it tore 
away the cabin stairs, cutting off all 
means of egress, and a hundred were 


finding his commands ineffectual, 
jumped overboard, swam to the ship 
and helped the people from wreck to 
boat. For this great heroism Lieu- 
tenant Rhoades was given a vote of 
thanks by Congress. The Indians 
also at Gay Head rendered valuable 
assistance. As for the captain, he 
was highly censured and his license 
revoked “for inattention to his duties 
as pilot.” 

A bad year for shipping was 1886, 
although no terrible disaster oc- 
curred. There was almost constant 
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stormy weather through the winter 
months. Two fierce northeast gales 
traversed the coast in January, doing 
much damage to small craft, espe- 
cially the Gloucester fishing schoon- 
ers. In February four heavy storms 
are recorded, with the usual amount 
of destruction on the sea. Then on 
March 14th, what might have been 
a horror was averted by the prompt 
action of a pilot-boat. The steamer 
“Oregon” of the Cunard line was 
sunk off Fire Island, about twenty-five 
miles from Watch Hill, near Long 
Island. A _ heavily laden three- 
masted schooner ran into the “Ore- 
gon” at a quarter of four in the early 
morning and stove three holes in her 
side, one six feet in diameter. The 
two boats then drifted apart and the 
schooner sank. A pilot sighted the 
signals of distress and took off pas- 
sengers, crew and officers, in all 
eight hundred and forty-six, and 
part of the mail service. Perfect 
order was kept on board, and the 
well-drilfed crew worked in unison 
until half-past eleven, when the 
wreck became too dangerous to ap- 
proach. At half past one, what less 
than twelve hours before had been a 
mighty ship worth a million and a 
quarter dollars was gone forever. 

August had its quota of storms, 
and then : 1 October of this ill-fated 
year for tlie Cunard line, the “Pa- 
vonia” in a dense fog, struck on High 
Pine Ledge, and had to be beached in 
Boston harbor. The same day two 
other Atlantic liners were stranded 
—the “Persian Monarch” on the 
Portland breakwater and the “Lake 
Huron” on Madame Island, seven 
miles below Quebec. 

Of 1887, the authoritative report 
says: “The year’s record is notable 
for the variety of disasters due to 
more rapid transit by land and sea, 
and in part to telegraphic facilities 


over the world.” It might have 
added that 1887, with 1886, is noted 
for the number of lives saved at sea, 
despite the severity of storms and 
number of accidents. The principal 
disaster came ih August when the 
English steamer “City of Montreal” 
caught fire and was burnt at sea, all 
hands being saved by the steanier 
“York City.” 

Skipping the intervening years, 
from ’87, we come to ’93, an unprece- 
dented year along the coast. ‘he 
first six months were filled with ter- 
rible accidents in foreign waters. 
The “Naconie,” a British steamer, 
was lost at sea, with all hands, and 
no trace was found but a floating 
lifeboat. Conspicuous among pre- 
ventable shipwrecks was the loss of 
the British battleship “Victoria,” 
which was sunk by the “Camper- 
down,’ while maneuvering in the 
Mediterranean, and four hundred 
lives were lost. 

In the fall, one hurricane followed 
another on the Atlantic. Starting 
among the Southern Islands, they 
swept up the shore from Florida to 
Newfoundland, carrying death and 
destruction with them. Round about 
Savannah and Charleston, a tidal 
wave practically destroyed the ship- 
ping. At the same time the high 
seas wrenched vessels from their 
moorings along the Northern coast. 

The loss of property for that year 
is inestimable; the lives lost were be- 
tween three and four thousand. 

In October the dynamite cruiser 
“Vesuvius” was ordered to destroy 
the derelicts along the Atlantic coast, 
as the number had increased so vastly 
as to be a constant menace to ship- 
ping. Most of the derelicts of to- 
day are lumber or coal vessels, which 
have carried on a domestic trade, 
though some have drifted from for- 
eign waters. The coal barges are 
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usually overcome by the force of 
gravity and turn over. Thus light- 
ened of their burden of coal, they 
float bottom up, sometimes for years. 
The lumber boats float right side up, 
but are equally dangerous to naviga- 
tion. One coal barge, the “Annie 
Johnson,” of San Francisco, caught 
fire from spontaneous combustion 
an’ was abandoned as derelict ; eight 
months later she was towed into 
port, where her cargo continued to 
burn for over a year, then someone 
conceived the idea of extinguishing 
the ames, and successfully repaired 
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small hole in their hulls, will sink 
before the lifeboats can be manned. 
The storms of ’93 continued to in- 
crease in fury until on December 5th 
an awful accident occurred which 
surpassed all previous wrecks of the 
New England coast except the “City 
of Columbus.” The “Jason,” a six- 
teen-hundred-ton British ship, bound 
from Calcutta, was caught off Cape 
Cod in a tremendous gale. The 
Nauset Life-Saving Station first 
sighted a vessel dangerously near 
land, and sent warnings to other 
stations to be on the lookout and in 
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ENGLISH SHIP “JASON,” WRECKED ON CAPE COD. 


her. The longest known trip of a 
derelict was that of the “Fannie E. 
Wolstan,” a schooner which, aban- 
doned in 1891, steered a lonely cruise 
for two years and seven months 
around the Atlantic Ocean, and was 
last sighted at her original starting 
place in May, 1894. 

Paradoxically, then, to sink a ves- 
sel at sea is as difficult as it is easy. 
Battered hulks jammed in and filled 
with water will apparently defy all 
Natural laws and float for months, 
while stalwart vessels, with only a 


readiness for a sudden call. The 
crew of the “Jason” shaped her 
course northeast and tried to work 
down shore to harbor, but failed, and 
with Highland Light two points off 
the port bow, put the helm hard 
down and rushed for the lifeboats. 
Before they could free the lashings, 
the vessel broke in two athwart- 
ships, and the men took to the 
mizzen rigging, from which shelter 
they were swept away almost im- 
mediately. Had they taken to the 
foremast, they would have been 
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saved, for the next morning the for- 
ward part of the “Jason” was a hun- 
dred yards away from the stern, 
with foremast standing and foreyard 
and topsail still fast to it. 

The life-savers were on the beach 
before she struck, and aimed the 
lyle gun into the rigging, but there 
was no sign of life on the ship, and 
the signals from the shore remained 
unanswered. While the men were 
still watching the wreck, a sailor was 
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Another five years passed, and 
comments were made about the 
change in New England climate. 
Hotter summers and winters of l«ss 
severity aroused some speculation as 
to whether the earth were not chang- 
ing the angle of its orbit. January 
settled the question. February 
brought a storm that had not been 
equalled in thirty years. March 
lowed with storms in which nearly 
one hundred seal hunters around the 


BRIG “MATILDA BUCK,” WRECKED OFF PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD. 


washed ashore, clinging to a bale of 
jute. He was resuscitated and lived 
to tell the horrible details of the 
wreck. His twenty-four compan- 
ions. perished almost as soon as the 
boat struck. They all had on life 
preservers, but were carried out to 
sea by the tide and undertow. How 
he escaped a similar fate is a mys- 
tery. The “Jason” was on her way 
to Boston with a consignment of jute 
butts, valued at a hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Newfoundland shores were killed or 
badly frozen. Then in July occurred 
a disaster which will be handed 
down in maritime annals as a result 
of the most despicable cowardice. 
The French steamer “La Burgoyne” 
collided with an English ship near 
Sable Island. The sailors in a mad 
panic thrust women and children 
aside and abandoned the sinking 
ship in the lifeboats. Five hundred 
and sixty lives were lost, including 
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the men who so brutally fought for 
their own safety. 

The November storm of ‘98 will 
long be remembered. It did not 
place as severe an “embargo” upon 
overland commerce as the storm of 
lebruary, but the disasters upon the 
water were appalling. Not since ’51, 
when the lighthouse on Minot’s 
Ledge was swept away, was there 
any storm in comparison with it. 
()ver thirty fishing smacks in 
(,loucester harbor were beaten to 
pieces by the tidal wave, which bat- 


WRECK OF SCHOONER “HANNAH E. SHEUBRET,” 


tered down houses and carried ves- 
sels to destruction. 

On Nantasket Beach the Ocean 
View House and one other building 
were all that were left standing. In- 
numerable tales of horror and strug- 
gle with death could be told of those 
forty-eight hours when the Storm 
King was absolute monarch of land 
and sea. Strange tricks were played 
with the helpless boats. The “Fos- 
ter,” laden with salt herring, from 
Newfoundland, attempted to ride 
out the storm in Portsmouth harbor. 


She was torn from her moorings and 
hurled on to shoals at Brant Rock, 
where thirty or forty feet of her keel 
were ripped off; then the waves 
lifted her up, and hurled her on to 
the rocks under a bluff, where she 
lodged so near to shore that two 
sailors with ropes around their 
waists crawled out on the bowsprit, 
and made a mighty leap to the cliffs, 
where they were able to fasten their 
ropes and rescue eight fellow-sailors. 

The pilot-boat “Columbia” landed 
on to> of a summer cottage at Scitu- 


SHOWING USE CF BREECHES BUOY, CAPE COD. 


ate and became a total wreck. The 
following summer she was fitted up 
as a house-boat museum, and be- 
came a profitable investment to the 
enterprising purchasers. 

It was during this storm that the 
loss of the “Portland” added to the 
list of preventable deaths a hundred 
and fifty names or thereabouts. No 
absolute certainty can be had of the 
passengers, as the only list was in 
the purser’s hands on board. This 
accident was a terrible example of 
disobedience of orders. 
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The “Portland” was booked to 
leave the Boston dock at seven 


o’clock Saturday night, and in the 
face of positive orders from the gen- 
eral manager not to start, the cap- 
tain took matters in his own hands 
and left on schedule time. Details of 
the wreck are not known. The 
breaking up of the boat is judged to 
have been between nine and ten, as 
the watches of many of the passen- 
gers who were washed ashore had 
stopped then. The captain must 
have lost control of the boat shortly 
after leaving Massachusetts Bay, as 
she was carried down the outer shore 
of Cape Cod as far as Race Point. 
Fragments of the wreck were scat- 
tered thirty miles along the coast. 
The life preservers that came ashore 
were found to be filled with granu- 
lated cork or straw like that which 
comes around champagne bottles. 

A terrible accident seems neces- 
sary at times to bring about reform 
and as now the death caused by the 
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“Iroquois” fire has brought added 
safety to theatre-goers all over the 
world, so by the wreck of the “Port- 
land,” the public has benefited by 2 
more thorough enforcement of the 
steamship laws. 

Perhaps there is no better way of 
closing this article than by quotin,: 
the statistics collected under an Act 
of Congress in 1874:—In the ten 
years commencing June Ist, 187), 
and ending June Ist, 1880, the recor:! 
shows a yearly average of 19!) 
wrecks, and 3,535 lives lost on or 
near the coasts and on the rivers of 
the United States, including Amer'- 
can vessels in foreign waters. Dur- 
ing the same .years among Britis! 
shipping exclusive of the Royal 
Navy, there were 6,641 total wrecks 
and 19,130 lives lost. Germany sul- 
fered a loss of 2,640 vessels and 3,460 
lives. France between 1877 and 188: 
had 1,346 wrecks and 949 casualties 
and Italy between 1886 and 1890, 
483 wrecks and 116 lives lost at sea. 
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Merwin's Last Chance 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


ERWIN had been four years 

in the Michigan forests before 

Dan Withers emerged from the 
tractless wilderness of the northern 
peninsula and filed claims to the 
richest section of white pine ever 
known in that region. Dan was an 
excellent pioneer and forest ex- 
plorer; but he aspired to higher 
things, and longed to control the 
business end of the lumber opera- 
tions, while others did the hard work 
in the woods. 

“I want a trustworthy man who 
can go up there and cut that timber,” 
he explained to Merwin. “You're 
the sort of chap I’m after—young, 
ambitious and steady. I’ll attend to 
selling it, if you'll take charge of the 
other end.” 

Merwin saw in this proposition 
the opportunity to prove his own 
worth in a new line. In the past his 
labors had been mostly of a sub- 
ordinate nature — wood-chopping, 
driving and skidding—everything 
except organizing and directing. Yet 
his experience had been so varied 
and extraordinary that he did not 
hesitate long to accept the stupen- 
dous job so suddenly thrust upon 
him. 

“It will require a good deal of 
preparation, Dan,” he mused slowly. 
“I must cut loose from all bases of 
supplies, and form an independent 
camp on the upper peninsula.” 

“I know it, but go ahead. I’m not 
rich, but I can get enough money ad- 
vanced on that timber to carry you 
through. Then when we get the 
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logs to market, I’ll make it easier for 
you the next year.” 

“Tt’s rather late in the season,” re- 
plied Merwin, a little dubiously. 
“Fifty million feet, with spring so 
near, is not an easy job.” 

Dan turned severely upon him. 

“Who said it was easy?” he 
blurted out. “I’m not hiring you for 
an easy berth. If so, | wouldn't be 
paying you double wages, and a 
bonus in the bargain for every day 
ahead of time.” 

Merwin flushed a trifle, but, in- 
Stinctively knowing that Dan had 
the right of the argument, he ac- 
cepted the bluff without replying. 

“I’m going to Chicago on the 
roth,” Dan added in a gentler voice, 
“and I want you to start before I 
leave.” 

“All right. I'll go!” 

When Merwin turned abruptly on 
his heels, Dan Withers stood a mo- 
ment in quiet reflection. He under- 
stood the dangers and difficulties of 
the undertaking, and for a moment 
his mind faltered. The square shoul- 
ders of Merwin, slowly disappearing 
around the corner of the street of the 
small lumber town, impressed him 
with a sense of reassurance, which 
made him finally blurt out to him- 
self: 

“He'll do it if anybody can! His 
first commission, and he knows how 
much there is at stake—more for him 
than for me.” 

Merwin with incredible activity 
organized his little band of woods- 
men, bought his supplies, and within 
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a fortnight was journeying north- 
ward to the site of the new lumber 
camp. With twenty picked men he 
was undertaking a job that an older 
and more experienced woodsman 
might have balked at; but on the 
upper Manistique there were stray 
lumber camps from which he hoped 
to recruit new workmen. At the last 
moment Dan had come to him with 
news that now troubled him. 

“The Au Sable people have been 
trying to buy me out,” he explained. 
“It seems they own half the timber 
around my section, and they had 
their ‘eyes on this choice selection. 
But I turned them down; I didn’t 
want to sell.” 

“But suppose they should make 
trouble?” ventured Merwin. “They 
have a reputation in the woods of 
doing some crooked work. You 
know that, Dan?” 

“Yes,” with a troubled expression 
on his face, “but what can they do? 
I own the timber, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

Merwin did not answer; he was a 
man of few words. But of the tricks 
of lumber firms in ousting young 
aspirants from their fields he knew a 
little; and Dan Withers, he knew, 
could tell a good deal more. 

“All right, Dan; I’ll work it if pos- 
sible,” Merwin replied lightly, in an 
effort to hide his own doubts. 

They journeyed a _ fortnight 
through almost impassable stretches 
of forests of white pine, forded the 
lower Manistique, and carried their 
supplies over a virgin country that 
had then been crossed only by forest 
runners and a few daring hunters. 
Here and there, scattered in the 
woods, they found the deserted 
camps of early pioneers, or strag- 
gling woodsmen living on the out- 
skirts of civilization. Merwin had 
little difficulty in picking up new 


men, and before he reached the site 
of his future lumbering operations 
his ranks were full. 

The forest of white pine was a!l 
that Dan had described it, and the 
heart of the expert logger and lum- 
berman leaped within Merwin. Fifty 
million feet before spring! Yes, he 
could do it in such a wood. Wini- 
ing through the dense forest was thie 
limpid stream of the upper Manis- 
tique, which flowed down to Lake 
Michigan as if to invite anyone to 
trust the hewn logs to its tender 
mercies. 

It took two weeks and more to 
construct the camp and prepare tlie 
first roadway through the woods. 
Into this work Merwin threw his 
whole body and soul, and when 
actual lumbering operations were 
ready to begin he sighed with reliei. 

Within a month the first news 
from Dan reached Camp Merwin, 
which the new lumbering site had 
been named. The letter had been 
delayed on the route, but the sub- 
stance of it made Merwin frown. 


“You must get fifty million out before 
the end of the season,” the letter said. “I've 
sold them in advance, and at an extrava- 
gant price. I'll make a big thing out of the 
job, and you, too. I'll double the bonus I 
offered you. But you must not fail me! If 
you do, I lose all. I’ve tied myself to this 
contract—the logs must be delivered before 
summer, or they will be refused. So you 
see, they must be got out, and floated to the 
lake.” 

Merwin muttered softly: “Dan's 
a better logger than a business man. 
He’s taking big chances.” 

Lut after that Merwin redoubled 
his efforts to make the biggest cut of 
timber on record. By personal ex- 
ample he urged the men to almost 
superhuman work. Billy Bowlegs, 
whom he had hired as his right-hand 
man, was as trustworthy and willing 
as he was strong and powerful in 
build. When “Billy” wanted to 
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drive his men, he made slaves of 
them; but in the end they loved him 
for it, and forgot his bullying words 
at critical moments. 

Rut after the receipt of Dan’s first 
message, matters did not progress 
rapidly or favorably. 

“Tt’s all the fault of these new men 
we picked up in the woods here,” 
Billy explained. “They’re kickin’ 
up a rumpus half the time, an’ 
they’re mighty poor workers. If 
they don’t do better I'll discharge 
‘em.” 

Sut it was not safe to discharge 
men in that out-of-the-way region 
without good cause, for there were 
few to replace them. Merwin cau- 
tioned persuasive methods; but 
“Hilly” was.a poor hand at such tac- 
tics. Finally, matters reached a 
crisis, and “Billy” exploded in wrath. 

“It’s no good,” he said. “It’s me 
or them new men. ‘They've got to 
go, or I'll leave. They know too 
much about this country, and they're 
raisin’ trouble in the camp.” 

“Wait another week, Billy,’ Mer- 
win persuaded. “We'll have the new 
roadway then finished to that back 
belt of pines, and we can do better 
without them.” 

“One week, then—just one week!” 

Before the week was up, Merwin 
got another letter from Chicago. The 
writer showed his agitation in the 
scrawling characters and the dis- 
jointed sentences. 


“ve just found out,” Dan wrote bluntly, 
“that we're in for it. The man I contracted 
to deliver the logs to is a representative of 
the Au Sable people. It was by accident 
that I discovered it. What do you suppose 
is up? They surely wouldn't help me by 
offering more than'the market rate for the 
logs, and yet—what does it mean?” 


Merwin’s lip curled. Poor, honest, 
stupid Dan! Could he not see that 
it was a trap to ruin him? And he 
had fallen into it so easily, grasping 


at the bait without examining it! 
Unless the logs were delivered in 
time they were to be refused, and 
with fifty million feet of lumber on 
his hands late in the season he would 
be bankrupt. 

The Au Sable people were jealous 
of any new rivals in the field, and 
they had skilfully planned to ruin 
Dan Withers to secure control of his 
rich pine section at a nominal price. 
It all seemed clear to Merwin. Even 
Dan had a vague, hazy inkling of the 
truth, but he had not dared to con- 
fess it on paper. 

Merwin sent back this sententious 
reply: 

“They mean to ruin you. But it all de- 


pends on-.me. We're short-handed now, 
and you must send more good lumbermen.” 


Merwin took Billy into his confi- 
dence. Trouble had not yet devel- 
oped, but it was better to be pre- 
pared for it. It was necessary to rule 
things with a firm hand. 

“Billy,” he said, when the giant 
foreman stood before him, “we must 
not discharge the men this week, as 
we agreed upon. We need—’” 

“Don't have to, sir,” was the 
grinning reply. ‘“They’re left—gone 
on strike, I suppose you'd call it.” 

“W hat for? More wages or shorter 
hours?” stammered Merwin in sur- 
prise. 

“Neither, sir. They want an easier 
foreman. They want to get rid of 
me. If, sir, you want me to—” 

“Nonsense, Billy, that’s out of the 
question,’ interrupted Merwin. “I'll 
see the men.” 

“No use, sir, for they’ve made it 
up between'’em. Seems they've dis- 
covered they used to work together 
in camps before.” 

Merwin turned sharply upon the 
burly foreman, and asked quickly, 
“Where did they work before?— 
with the Au Sable people?” 
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Billy nodded affirmatively, and 
said: “Down on the Saginaw ten 
years ago.” 

There was a dead silence for a 
- few moments. The clock ticked 
away softly in the rude office. Both 
men were accustomed to moments 
of silence between them, and each 
thought little of it. 

“Billy,” Merwin began again 
slowly, “I think I know why the 
men have struck. They are em- 
ployed by the Au Sable people to 
keep us from getting these logs out 
this season. Here, read Dan’s 
letters.” 

Between each letter, Merwin ex- 
plained matters, which helped Billy 
to grasp the situation. “Well, what 
do you think of it?” he asked, when 
the foreman put the letters down and 
scratched his forehead. 

“That you're right, sir,” was the 
reply. “They’re working against us. 
I found out yesterday that another 
camp above us was opened a week 
ago, and they’re cutting timber just 
north of our section.” 

“Are they Au Sable men?” 

“They don’t confess it, but I know 
they are.” 

“Then we must look for trouble in 
that direction. How many men have 
they ?” 

“Perhaps nigh forty, and with 
these deserters they'll have twenty 
more.” 

“And you have twenty you can 
depend upon?” 

“Yes, they'll stand by us. I’ve 
known every one of ’em for years.” 

“Well, keep them hard at the logs, 
and I’ll get Dan to ship half a hun- 
dred more up. We must outnumber 
the Au Sable camp.” 

“Numbers don’t always count,” 
replied Billy, with a grin. 

The roadway from the back belt 
of pines to the river was finished, 


and the twenty men under Billy 
started in to cut trees in that portion 
of the woods. The deserters took 
their departure from the camp within 
a day; but not with good grace. 
Billy’s force threatened to eject them 
summarily if they did not leave of 
their own accord, and this tended to 
expedite matters. Without telling 
them the secret of the sudden change 
of front, Billy succeeded in making 
every man under him understand 
that there were big stakes depending 
upon getting the logs down the river 
before the streams dried up. 

Merwin watched proceedings care- 
fully and jealously, trying hard to 
anticipate any sudden move that 
might block work in cutting the tim- 
ber. One day there was a mysteri- 
ous explosion on the roadway that 
had been built with such care by the 
men, and it took two days to repair 
the damage. There was no question 
about the cause; but there was no 
incriminating evidence. 

“Let me go up there and wipe out 
their camp,” said Billy, in wrath. 

“Not with twenty men, Billy. 
They'd wipe you out. No, but arm 
the men and patrol the roadway.” 

But patrolling the roadway took 
just so many more men from the 
woods, and Merwin knew that he 
could not spare a single one. The 
season was advancing rapidly, and 
signs of an early spring were appar- 
ent in the woods. Dan had not sent 
re-enforcements, and Merwin for- 
warded an urgent message. In reply 
Withers wrote that he had sent the 
men to him under a competent fore- 
man, but they had been turned aside, 
and had entered the employ of the 
Au Sable people in one of their 
lower camps. 

“T see it all now,” the writer con- 
tinued. “They’ve started in to ruin 
me. I was a fool not to sell out to 
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them when they wanted to buy. 
Now it’s too late! I’m ruined— 
ruined !” 

But Merwin’s square jaws closed 
tighter, and his hands clenched. Had 
Dan Withers seen his dogged ex- 
pression at that moment, he would 
not have confessed so readily to 
failure. 

On close figuring, without inter- 
ruption of any sort, and with an 
ordinary season ahead, Merwin felt 
that he could make the job in time. 
Billy and he sat up late nights to 
plan out their campaign. It was a 
struggle in which both felt that their 
interests and reputation were at 
stake. 

“We can do it in time, Billy, if the 
weather holds good,” Merwin finally 
decided with enthusiasm, 

“Yes, if the weather holds,” 
grumbled Billy. “But it’s a poor 
gamble on the weather up here.” 

This prophecy proved true. Within 
a week mild, open, almost spring- 
like weather prevailed. The snow 
disappeared rapidly, making it diffi- 
cult to skid the logs down to the 
rivers bank. The men toiled and 
labored like beavers. Merwin offered 
extra pay for over-time, and prom- 
ised a share of the profits in the deal 
if the logs went through on time. 

After another fortnight of almost 
superhuman effort the full number 
of logs were on the river’s bank, 
ready for a favorable day for launch- 
ing in the stream. Merwin walked 
along the river’s bank, and smiled 
grimly at the work they had accom- 
plished. Short-handed, he had made 
a record for his camp that would sel- 
dom be equalled. 

“We'll drive them into the river 


to-morrow, Billy,” he said quietly,. 


when the foreman appeared. 
“Yes, and it’s time. The river’s 
gettin’ low, an’ there won’t be any 


time to lose. If we were a week 
later we might get left.” 

“Then we must hurry up! We 
can’t fail now.” 

Up to this time no further antag- 
onistic developments had appeared 
from the Au Sable men. The camp 
above them had also been working 
hard, and they had millions of feet 
of logs piled upon the river’s bank. 

That night Merwin retired early, 
confident that on the morrow he 
would start the first of his logs into 
the river; but in the midst of his 
slumbers he was disturbed by 
strange dreams and forebodings. He 
was awakened by a rough hand jerk- 
ing him out of his bunk. 

“For God’s sake, sir, get up! The 
logs are comin’ down the river, an’ 
they're gettin’ jammed here!” 

It was Billy’s voice, and Billy’s 
clutching hand. Merwin was up and 
dressed in less than two minutes. 
With Billy he raced to the edge of 
the river. They saw their own logs 
piled high on the banks, undisturbed 
and ready for skidding into the 
river. 

But the stream itself was full and 
choking with logs, floating down 
from the Au Sable camp above them. 
The men had taken advantage of 
their opportunities to block the river. 
Either accidentally or with the con- 
nivance of expert loggers, a jam had 
been formed just below Merwin 
Camp, and the waters were hissing 
and boiling over and through the 
pile of obstructing timber. 

“Are the Au Sable men trying to 
break the jam, Billy?” Merwin 
asked. 

“Break it? They’re nowhere to be 
seen. They've just tumbled the logs 
into the river and left ’em. Jammed 
it full!” 

“Then, Billy, we'll break it for 
them.” 
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Half an hour later the men from 
Merwin Camp were in the middle of 
the stream doing the work of break- 
ing the jam for their enemies. But 
it was no ordinary jam. The ava- 
lanche of logs had been planned 
scientifically to catch at the bend of 
the river. Piled mountain-high, they 
offered a front against which the 
loggers struggled in vain for three 


days. 

“This is the worst outrage I ever 
saw!” Merwin exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “They’ve blocked the river 


for us, and left it for us to open.” 
“We'll blow her up with dyna- 
mite,” Billy replied. “I’ve been in- 
vestigating down below, an’ I think 
they’ve got a chain stretched across 
the stream. Dynamite is our only 
hope.” 
“Blow the jam up, then, Billy!” 
Working night and day, the men 
of Camp Merwin were nearly ex- 
hausted, but they responded with a 
will, and when the dynamite shat- 
tered the jam they were ready to fol- 
low it up with quick work. So fear- 
fully jammed were the logs at the 
bend, with others constantly piling 
down upon them, that even the 
dynamite explosion only temporarily 
teleased the obstruction. Another 
day of tireless effort on the river 
only succeeded in forcing a part of 
the logs down the stream. 
Meanwhile, the river had been 
subsiding rapidly. Time was more 


precious than money or men. A few . 


more days of bright sun would make 
the work of floating the fifty million 
feet of timber around the bend an 
impossibility. 

“Pray for rain, Billy,” Merwin 
said, with an effort at a smile. “If 
we don’t get it soon, we'll never get 
out of this with our logs.” 

“Pray for the devil to take those 
men!” answered Billy profanely. 
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So silently and quietly had the 
members of the Au Sable camp 
worked out their designs that open 
opposition between the men had not 
occurred. Their work had been the 
result of careful planning by a mas- 
ter mind. Merwin realized this 
forcibly that night. All of his work 
seemed to count for nothing, and 
-Dan Withers would be ruined, while 
his @wn reputation,—no, he could 
not afford to fail. 

“Billy, we must do it! 
fail!” 

It was almost a groan, but it found 
an‘ echo in the breast of the foreman. 
Two tired, but determined men re- 
tired that night, bent upon achieving 
the almost impossible on the mor- 
row. 

The forest had been so long with- 
out rain or snow that the foliage of 
the preceding Season lay in rustling 
heaps all over the ground, forming a 
soft carpet as aromatic as it was 
springy and comfortable to the 
tread. Never before had the lumber- 
men known such an early and dry 
season. The ordinary freshets, which 
filled the banks of the streams to 
overflowing, failed to appear, and the 
woods had almost the dry and 
parched appearance of mid-summer. 
Even the weather had _ worked 
against Merwin, and his mind occa- 
sionally rebelled at the thought. 

The woods were beautiful in their 
premature dress of green and brown 
foliage, and as Merwin walked forth 
from the camp the following morn- 
ing he breathed in the clear, pungent 
air with a sense of appreciation. The 
air seemed hazy with the indescrib- 
able mists of late autumn. The 
weather was so out of date that even 
Billy sniffed at the air like an old 
war horse. 

“Seems as if you could almost 
smell smoke in this haze,” he said. 


We can’t 
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“Maybe, it’s our minds that are a 
little hazy,” Merwin replied, with a 
smile. “We're overworked and dead 
tired; but when we get these logs 
down we'll take a big, long rest.” 

He stretched his limbs in anticipa- 
tion of this future period of idléhess, 
and gave vent to a yawn. Billy 
walked along silently by his side 


until the river, filled with the logs, . 


caught his view. Then he frowned, 
the whole battle with the jam for the 
past few days returning to his mind 
to vex him. The jam was broken, 
and with skillful work the logs from 
the Au Sable’ camp could be cleared 
away within a few days. 

“But the river is mighty low,” he 
grumbled. “Mighty low!” 

“Yes, Billy, too low for our pur- 
pose if we don’t hurry.” 

There were doubts in the minds 
of both whether the logs could be 
floated past the shallow rapids 
around the bend in the river, but 
neither expressed his fears. 

“It seems to me,” Billy said 
finally, lifting his head, “that this 
haze is uncommonly thick, an’— 
smells mighty like smoke.” 

“Yes, it does have a smoky odor,” 
Merwin answered slowly, “and 
there’s a strong breeze blowing. I 
should think it would blow it away.” 

The two woodsmen stood silent 
and thoughtful, listening and sniff- 
ing at the haze. Somehow they 
understood each other without ex- 
pressing their thoughts. The glow 
of a dawning fear gradually lighted 
up their features. They looked at 
each other furtively, neither wishing 
to break the silence, or to voice a 
danger that might not exist. 

Merwin drew a deep breath, and 
the words trembled on his lips: 

“It is smoke, Billy! The forest is 
on fire!” 

Billy nodded his head, and replied: 


“Up there, too! It’s the work of 
the Au Sable men!” 

They stood a few moments longer 
to satisfy themselves beyond doubt 
that their suspicions were well- 
founded. Then the need for action 
dawned upon both. 

“We must get our logs in the 
river, Billy,” Merwin said, with a 
drawn, white face. “We may save 
some of them. The fire is coming 
this way.” 

“We can’t do it,” Billy answered, 
shaking his head. “The river is 
pretty full, of logs now, an’ there 
ain’t room for many more.” 

“Save what we can, Billy! Call 
out the men! It’s no use trying to 
fight the fire. Maybe, the wind will 
shift and drive it back upon the 
camp of those who started it.” 

The loggers of Camp Merwin 
tumbled out in double quick time 
when the news of the forest fire was 
dinned into their ears by Billy’s 
stentorian voice. A fire in such a 
dense growth of pines carried a dan- 
ger with it that the men were not 
slow to appreciate. Some were so 
startled at the announcement that 
they were determined to pick up 
their few traps, and seek safety in 
flight. Billy held them down to their 
job with a long driver’s whip in one 
hand, and a loaded revolver in the 


‘other. 


“T’ll give you this first,” he threat- 
ened, waving the whip over his 
head, “an’ then this’—flourishing 
the weapon—‘if the first don’t 
answer. It’s the logs first, boys! We 
must get them into the river before 
the fire reaches them.” 

Piled nearly twenty feet high 
along the river’s bank, the logs, rep- 
resenting a season’s work, offered 
fine fuel for the raging forest fire, 
and if the flames once reached them 
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no human power could save them 
from total destruction. 

“So this was their last desperate 
card,” Merwin muttered bitterly, as 
he alternately watched the smoke 
rising in the distance and then the 
men working like beavers to get the 
logs into the river. 

The wind, instead of changing, in- 


creased in power, and within an hour — 


a pall of dense, suffocating smoke 
spread over the loggers’ camp. The 
strange, wierd light of the flames 
against this background of murky 
haze unnerved the men. Their 
efforts grew feebler and less effec- 
tive. Even Billy found himself 
watching the approaching fire more 
than the work under his charge. 

It was like a terrible, invisible 
monster creeping down upon them 
to carry them to destruction. Finally 
Billy dropped his long whip, and 
strode toward Merwin. 

“It’s no use,” he said. “We can’t 
save ‘em, an’ the men are gettin’ 
sullen and ugly. Better let ’em go!” 

“But can’t we stop the fire in some 
way, Billy?” asked Merwin desper- 
ately, still clinging to a last hope. 

“Nothing short of a flood can do 
it,”” was the curt reply. 

“Then let us make the flood!” 

Merwin spoke with sudden fervor 
and animation. Billy looked askance 
at him to see if the fire and smoke 
had affected his brain. 

“No, I’m not crazy, Billy,” he 
added, with a forced laugh. “But 
we're in desperate straits, and des- 
perate remedies must be adopted. 
We may be burnt up here if we don’t 
stop that fire.” 

“Not if we get across the river. 
That will stop it.” 

Merwin stood silent, watching the 
clouds of smoke obscuring the sky. 
His mind was feverishly active. 
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Suddenly turning to his foreman 
again, he said: 

“Are the men so demoralized that 
they won’t obey orders any more?” 

“It depends upon what the orders 
may be,” was the laconic reply. 

“Phen tell them to follow me! I’m 
going to stop this fire, if possible. 
Will they come?” 

Billy looked sheepish. “Nobody 
can fight this fire,’ he grumbled. 
“It’s past human power. We've 
done all we can—’”’ 

“Then, Billy, if you refuse, I’ll ap- 
peal to the men direct.” | 

But the foreman was ahead of him. 
He ordered, cursed, pleaded, and 
prodded the men to their duty until, 
one after another, they straggled 
along through the woods in the wake 
of Merwin. 

“Bring your axes and cant-hooks,” 
the latter said, “and some dynamite, 
too.” 

“What can axes, cant-hooks an’ 
dynamite de to a fire?” grumbled 
more than one of the loggers. 

Nevertheless, they followed the 
trail through the woods, which led 
through a deep swamp, and then to 
a broad chasm that cut straight 
through the forest to the mountains 
beyond. The fire was still several 
miles away, raging and roaring like 
a mammoth furnace fanned by 
forced draught. 

“Hurry, Billy, or we may be too 
late!” panted Merwin, struggling 
forward into the thick brush, and 
beating his way through virgin 
woods that only the wild animals 
had ever before trod. 

Then suddenly they emerged into 
an opening, which irregularly strag- 
gled up the steep sides of a hill. 
From the summit of this they viewed 
one of the large, unnamed lakes of 
that virgin region. Penned-in by 


the hills and mountains, the lake lay 
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like a sea of silver, stretching for 
miles away among the green hills, 
with their heavily-crested summits. 

“Here is our last hope, Billy, to 
extinguish that fire, and float down 
the logs,” Merwin explained, sweep- 
ing a hand toward the latter. “I in- 
tended to let the waters loose’as a 
last resource to save our logs if they 
got jammed in the river. I’ve sur- 
veyed it carefully, and walked over 
every foot of the valley below, and 
if we break down the embankment 
at this point the waters will run 
down to the river. There are tens of 
millions of gallons of water penned 
up here—enough to form a wide 
river for several days.” 

Billy stood speechless. He, too, 
had visited the lake before, but the 
thought had never occurred to him 
that it could be made of use. 

“We should be able to put out the 
fire before it reaches our_ section,” 
Merwin continued. “Now set your 
men to work in breaking down the 
embankment. They must hurry!” 

With axes, cant-hooks and dyna- 
mite the men first cleared away the 
heavy timber, and then the earth and 
rocks were torn up, making a wide 
breach in the hillside. The work 
was necessarily slow and difficult; 
but twenty more willing men never 
labored in a good cause. Merwin, 
with the skill of an engineer and 
practical woodsman, directed the 
tifidertaking, appearing everywhere 
to encourage the men, and to see that 
the work was properly done. - 

Meanwhile, the fire was eating 
rapidly toward Camp Merwin, 
sweeping everything before it, and 
destroying the lumber and trees to 
the very edge of the river. In two 
hours the breach in the embankment 
was still too small to accomplish 
much, and the pall of smoke was so 
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dense that the men could not see a 
dozen rods away. 

Unexpected rocks and boulders 
appeared in the way, and the men 
toiled desperately to remove them or 
blast them away. It seemed as if 
fate were against the men, and that 
the fire would pass the line down 
which Merwin knew the waters from 
the lake would rush. If the sparks 
once leaped beyond this line nothing 
he could do would save the lumber 
piled on the river’s bank. 

“Here, Billy! Put in all the dyna- 
mite left,” he commanded at last. 
“We'll be too late if we can’t do it 
now. This is our last chance!” 

Everything depended upon this 
explosion. It was too late to return 
for more dynamite, and it was ques- 
tionable whether they could save the 
day even then. 

Billy and his men put in the dyna- 
mite, connected it with an electric 
battery, and touched it off. There 
was anexplosion and concussion that 
shook the earth. Rocks, trees and 
earth flew into the air, mingled with 
water and foam. Then when the 
missiles settled down to the earth 
a faint cheer rang above the roaring 
and crackling of the fire. The lake 
had broken through the breach, and 
the water was rushing in a huge, 
wide stream down the side of the 
hill, spreading out in the valley 
below to form a river nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile in width. 

“Billy, we've done it!” Merwin 
shouted, suddenly forgetting his dig- 
nity, and throwing his hat into the 
air. “Now we must hurry back to 
the camp on this side of the flood.” 

Long before they reached Camp 
Merwin the flood had found its way 
to the river, and was rushing into it 
with turbulent energy. 

So violent was the wall of water 
that the logs in the river had been 
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swept away as though they were so 
many straws. The banks of the river 
had. been overflowed, and many of 
the logs the men had piled on the left 
side were swept along with the irre- 
sistible stream. 

“We're safe!” shouted Billy 
hoarsely, as he looked at the wide 
stream of water in the woods. “The 
fire can never cross this!”’ 

“No, Billy, but we have work 
ahead. The logs must be tumbled 
into the stream before the waters 
subside. This is our last chance!” 

The men appreciated the situation 
and they worked with daring dis- 
regard of life and limb. The swirl- 
ing waters of the river threatened 
them on every side; but like squir- 
rels they leaped from log to log to 
break jams and masses of tangled 
trees. Their labor of sliding the piled 
logs into the water had been greatly 
simplified for them. Only here and 
there a sturdy pile had refused to be 
budged by the flood. A few skillful 
jerks of the cant-hooks, a loosening 
of the obstructing under logs, and 
the piles crumbled away like houses 
made of cards. 

Down the stream they rushed, 
passing the bend and the rapids 
below. Onward came the flood, the 
waters pouring in a steady stream 
from the great inland lake. 

It was well toward night when 
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Merwin finally dropped on a tree- 
stump and said to Billy: 

“Next season, I’m going to dam 
up that lake again, and if we ever 
run short of water in this river, I'll 
know what to do.” 

“It’s a pretty good idea,” replied 

Bill, slowly, “but as a patent fire ex- 
tinguisher it beats all.” ! 
-_ He was logking across the ex- 
panse of flood where on the opposite 
side the dying embers of the forest 
fire were smoldering among a few 
water-soaked logs. Merwin followed 
his gaze, and smiled. . 

A week later, when the men 
reached the first lumber town that 
boasted a telegraph office, Merwin 
sent this message to Dan Withers: 


“Logs delivered on time. Ready for fur- 
ther orders.” 


But further orders appeared in the 
person of Dan himself, who jour- 
neyed up the country to embrace the 
man who had saved him from ruin. 

“In the future we'll work the sec- 
tion on shares,” he said, in conclu- 
sion. “I need a partner that knows 


how to do things—especially the im- 
possible.” 

Merwin sighed a little wearily, for 
somehow the thought of how many 
times he came near failing took a 
little of the sweetness of the victory 
out of his mind. 


English Snap-Shots of the 
American Woman 


By Sara GRAHAM MorRISON 


HEN Sir Philip Burne-Jones 
was contemplating a trip to 
America and _ meditating 

upon its untold possibilities, he 
thought that one might even dis- 
cover the Ideal Woman. He had a 
vision of a vast eontinent full of the 
most bewitching girls, clad in the 
daintiest costumes, delighted to see 
him, and ready to extend their pretty 
hands in a natural and unaffected 
camaraderie, only possible in Amer- 
ica. Their husbands and brothers— 
strong, manly, simple folk—he pic- 
tured to himself as constantly af 
work somewhere out of sight, chiefly 
in “Wall Street,” wherever that was, 
leaving their wives and sisters free 
to entertain him, and glad to think 
that they were doing so—he had 
heard so much of the unselfishness 
of the American men. 

At the end of his book he assures 
us that he failed to find the Ideal 
Woman, but no one can read “Dol- 
lars and Democracy,” even casually, 
without noting that the author was, 
however, very much impressed with 
the American woman. And at last, 
in London again, he wrote: 


“How quiet the streets seem, and how 
slowly the people move, and how small and 
low the houses are; and oh, I grieve to say 
it, but how untidy and badly dressed nearly 
all the women look, and how they stoop!” 


Sir Philip Burne-Jones is the 
latest English traveler to issue a 
book on his impressions of America. 
Since the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century there have been 
nearly one hundred Englishmen who 
have done the same thing, and so far 
as the writer has been able to exam- 
ine these records, the American 
woman has not been omitted in any 
of the accounts. The picture has 
changed from time to time until we 
scarcely recognize the _ portraits 
gtven us by Kipling and Burne- 
Jones as being from the same model 
that Mrs. Trollope and Captain 
Marryat tried to paint in the early 
thirties. 

But even Mrs. Trollope, who 
found fault with almost everything 
in America, found a few things to 
admire about the American woman, 
albeit that she found more to criti- 
cise unfavorably. In 1832 she wrote: 


“They walk in the middle of winter with 
their poor little toes pinched into a minia- 
ture slipper, incapable of excluding as much 
moisture as might bedew a primrose. I 
must say in their excuse, however, that they 
have, almost universally, extremely pretty 
feet. They do not walk well, nor, in fact, 
do they ever appear to advantage when in 
movement. I fancied I could often trace a 
mixture of affectation and of shyness in 
their little mincing, unsteady step and the 
ever-changing position of the hands. , 
In stature and in physiognomy, a great ma- 
jority of the population, both male and 
female, are strikingly handsome, but they 
know not how to do their own honors; half 
as much comeliness elsewhere would pro- 
duce ten times as much effect.” 


In 1833, Thomas Hamilton visited 
this country. While still in New 
York he noted that many of the 
countenances were remarkable for 
beauty, especially among the more 
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youthful. He tells us somewhere 
that 


“at seventeen, nothing can be prettier than 
a smiling damsel of New York. But, un- 
fortunately, beauty in this climate is not 
durable. Like ‘the ghosts of Banquo’s 
fated line,’ it comes like a shadow, and so 
departs. At one or two-and-twenty, the 
bloom of an American lady is gone, and 
the more substantial materials of beauty 
follow soon after. At thirty, the whole 
fabric is in decay, and nothing remains but 
the tradition of former conquests, and an- 
ticipations of the period when her reign of 
triumph will be vicariously restored in the 
person of her daughter. 

“The fashions of Paris reach even to 
New York, and the fame of Madame Mara- 
dan Carson has already transcended the 
limits of the Old World, and is diffused 
over the New. I pretend to be something 
of a judge in such matters, and therefore 

ronounce ex cathedra, that the ladies of 

ew York are well dressed, and far from 
inelegant. The average height is certainly 
lower than among my fair countrywomen ; 
the cheek is without color, and the figure 
sadly deficient in embonpoint. But with all 
these disadvantages, I do not remember to 
have seen more beauty than I have met in 
New York. The features are generally 
finely moulded, and not unfrequently dis- 
play a certain delightful harmony, which 
reminds one of the Belle Donne of St. 
Peter’s and the Pincian Mount. The mouth 
alone is not beautiful; it rarely possesses 
the charm of fine teeth, and the lips want 
color and fullness. Thé carriage of these 
fair Americans is neither French nor Eng- 
lish, for they have the good sense to adopt 
the peculiarities of neither. They cnttnialey 
do not paddle along, with the short steps 
and affected carriage of a Parisian belle, nor 
do they consider it becoming to walk the 
streets with the stride of a grenadier.” 


Of the women of Boston he saw 
little, but the impression he received 
was very favorable. 


“These fair New Englanders partake of 
the endemic gravity of expression, which 
sits well on them, because it is natural. In 
amount of acquirement I believe they are 
very superior to any other ladies of the 
Union. They talk well and gracefully of 
novels and poetry, are accomplished in 
music and the living languages, and though 
the New York ladies charge them with 
being dowdyish in dress, I am not sure that 
their taste in this respect is not purer, as it 
certainly is more simple, than that of their 
accusers.” 


In proportion to the numbers as- 


sembled, he did not think he had 
ever seen so much beauty as in the 
parties of Baltimore. 


“The figure is, perhaps, deficient in height, 
but sylph-like and graceful, the features are 
generally regular and delicately modelled, 
and the fair’ Baltimoreans are less remark- 
able than the American ladies usually ar 
for the absence of a certain fullness a 
grace of proportion, to which, from its 
rarity, one is led perhaps to attach somé 
what too much value as an ingredient of 
beautys 

“The figure of an American lady, when 
past the first bloom of youth, presents an 
aggregate of strajght lines and corners alto- 
gether ungraceful and inharmonious. There 
is an over-weening proportion of bone, 
which occasionally protrudes in quarters 
where it certainly adds pothing to the gen- 
eral charms of the serioh The result is, 
perhaps, a certain tendency to ‘scraggi- 
ness.’ 


When he reached New Orleans his 
comments changed. 


“I had heard a great deal of the beauty 
of these persons (Quadroons), but cannot 
profess having been at all smitten with 
their charms. One often meets a fine figure 
among them, but rarely a fine countenance. 
The skin is dingy, and the features are 
coarse. Something of the negro always re- 
mains—the long heel—the woolly hair—the 
flat nose—the thick lips—or the peculiar 
form of the head. 

“The Creole ladies, on the other hand, 
certainly struck me as handsome. They, 
too, are dark, but their complexion is clear, 
not clouded, like that of the Quadroons. 
Their figure is light and graceful, and with 
fine teeth, and an eye, large, dark and 
bright, they must be admitted to possess 
quite as much attraction as the New Orleans 
gentlemen deserve. The effects of this ener- 
vating climate, however, are visible enough. 
The Creole ladies speak with a sort of 
languid drawl, their motions want energy 
and briskness, and the efficacy of their 
<harms might perhaps be increased by a 
little more animation.” 


James Silk Buckingham, M. P., a 
noted lecturer and journalist, came 
to America in 1837, and spent four 
years in traveling about the United 
States. As regards the appearance 
of the women of New York, he says: 


“The women far exceed the men in the 
costliness of their dresses and in the gayety 
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of their walking apparel. There is perhaps 
no city in the world in which so many ex- 

nsively-dressed ladies may be seen walk- 
ing or ae. as on a fine morning may 
be met with in Broadway. Rich and bright- 
colored silks, satins, and other similarly 
costly materials, with ermine-lined cloaks 
and the most expensive furs; white, pink, 
and blue satin bonnets, with ostrich feathers 
and flowers of the first quality, are worn by 
all who assume to be genteel or rank in the 
class of ladies, and the whole force of the 
wardrobe seems to be exhausted in the 
walking costume. ~The women, moreover, 
are much handsomer than the men. They 
are almost uniformly good looking. The 

eat number are what would be called in 

ngland ‘pretty women, which is some- 
thing between good looking and handsome, 
in the nice distinctions of beauty.” 


When at Saratoga he wrote: 


“The women are incomparably more beau- 
tiful (than at Brighton, Cheltenham, or 
Bath); and we saw here some from Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Maryland, especially 
from Charleston, Norfolk, and Baltimore, 
that would grace any court in Europe; while 
from Philadelphia and New York there 
were also some lovely countenances, espe- 
cially among the young. My opinion, in- 
deed, was here strongly confirmed that 
there is no country in Europe in which 
there are so many beautiful faces among the 
women as in this; the symmetry of their 
features, the contrast between the marbly 
whiteness of their complexion, and their 
dark eyes and hair, small mouths, and beau- 
tiful white and regular teeth, are the chief 
traits of their beauty. But, on the other 


_ hand, they want the full development of 


figure and bust, as well as the rosy com- 
lexion and coral lips, of the healthy Eng- 
ish beauty; and are still more deficient in 
that gayety and animation which a brilliant 
female countenance so often expresses in 
the look of intelligence, and glow of feeling 
and sentiment, which accompany the utter- 


ance of a _ well-educated and well-bred 


woman at home. 

“The American ladies did not appear to 
me to evince the same passionate admira- 
tion which is constantly witnessed among 
English females for the pursuit or object 
in which they were engaged. Neither paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, nor music, neither 
the higher topics of intellectual conversa- 
tion, nor the lighter beauties of the belle- 
lettres, seem to move them from the general 
apathy and indifference, or coldness of tem- 
perament, which is their most remarkable 
defect. In England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
in Germany, France, and Italy, and even in 
Spain and Portugal, well-educated women 
evince an enthusiasm, and express, because 
they feel, a passionate delight in speaking of 
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works of art which they have seen, of liter- 
ary productions which they have read, or of 
try or music which they may have 
eard; and the sympathy which they thus 
kindle in the minds of others only seems to 
increase the fervor and intensity of their 
own. 

“Among the American ladies of the best 
education, I have never yet witnessed any- 
thing approaching to this; and as it is not 
deficiency of information—for most of them 
possess a wider circle of knowledge, in 
whatever is taught at school, than ladies do 
with us—it must be a deficiency of taste 
and feeling. 

“Whether this is the result of climate or 
physical temperament, as some suppose, or 
the mere influence of cold manners, as 
others imagine, I cannot determine; though 
I am inclined to adopt the former supposi- 
tion, because the same phlegmatic tempera- 
ment is evinced in the progress of that 
which, if women have any passion at all, 
however deep-seated it may be, will as- 
suredly bring it out: I mean the progress of 
their attachments or loves; for S have 
neither heard nor seen any evidence of that 
all-absorbing and romantic feeling, by which 
this passion is accompanied in its devel 
ment, in all the countries I have named; 
and, although probably the American 
women maxe the most faithful wives and 
most correct members of society that any 
nation or community can furnish, I do not 
think they love with the same intensity as 
the women of Europe, or would be rea 
to make such sacrifices of personal consid- 
eration, in rank, fortune, or conveniences of 
life, for the sake of obtaining the object of 
their affections, as women readily and per- 
petually do with us. 

“Whether this is an advantage or a dis- 
advantage I will not undertake to say, but 
of the fact I have no doubt, and to the same 
cause—the coldness of temperament—I at- 
tribute the absence of all enthusiasm among 
them in regard to literature and the arts 
which they cultivate as a matter of duty 
and not from ardent admiration or love of 
the pursuit; and in which, for this very 
reason, they rarely or never arise above 
mediocrity in their knowledge or practice 
of them.” 


Captain Marryat (1839) acknowl- 
edged the American women the 
prettiest in the world, but pointed 
out as being most unfeminine their 
insufficiently modulated voices, their 
love of change from one portion of 
the Union to another, their apathy to 
the sufferings of others, an indiffer- 
ence to loss of life, and a fondness 
for politics; and lastly, a passion for 
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dress carried to too great an extent; 
but this “is inseparable from a so- 
ciety where all would be equal.” 

After visiting a workhouse one 
time, Dickens said in reference to 
the women: 


“And you'd hardly realize what handsome 
faces there were among ’em.’ 


The women of Boston he thought 
unquestionably very beautiful—in 
face, but there he was compelled to 
stop. He thought their education 
neither better nor worse than that of 
English women. Blue stockings he 
found to be like philosophers of that 
color and sex in most other latitudes, 
with a desire to be thought superior 
rather than to be so. He found 
evangelical ladies there, whose at- 
tachment to the forms of religion, 
and horror of the theatrical enter- 
tainments were most exemplary. 
And among all classes and condi- 
tions, he found ladies who had a pas- 
sion for attending lectures. 


“But heaven save the ladies! How they 
dress! What various parasols! What rain- 
bow silks and satins! What pinking of thin 
stockings, and pinching of thin shoes, and 
fluttering of ribbons and silk tassels, and 
display of rich cloaks with gaudy hoods 
and linings!” 


Thus do the foreign travelers of 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury picture the American woman in 
regard to her outward appearance. 
They were as equally outspoken in 
their opinions of the place she held 
in the life of the country. Lieuten- 
ant Francis Hall writes in 1816 that 
women bear a high rate in America 
because they are scarce in proportion 


to the demand, in a country where 


all men marry, and marry young; 
consequently they are not called 
upon to make great exertions to cap- 
tivate. “Female accomplishments 
dre therefore in the same predica- 
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ment with male politeness — culti- 
vated upon a principle of vanity.” 
Harriet Martineau writes: 


“If a test of civilization be sought, none 
can be so sure as the condition of that half 
of society over which the other half has 
power—from the exercise of the right of 
the strongest. Tried by this test, the Amer- 
ican civilization appears to be of a lower 
order than might have been expected from 
some other symptoms of its social fate. The 
Americans have, in the treatment of women, 
fallen below not only their own democratic 
principles, — the practice of some parts of 
the Old hile woman’s in- 
tellect is thew PY her morals crushed, her 
health ruined, her weakness encouraged, 
and her strength punished, she is told that 
her lot is cast in the paradise of women; 
and there is no country in the world where 
there is so much boasting of the ‘chivalrous’ 
treatment she enjoys. hat is to say, she 
has the best places in stage-coaches; when 
there are not chairs enough for everybody, 
the gentlemen stand; she hears oratorical 
flourishes on public occasions about wives 
and home, and apostrophes to woman; her 
husband’s hair stands on end at the idea of 
her working, and he toils to indulge her 
with money ; she has liberty to get her brain 
turned by religious excitements, that her at- 
tention may be diverted from morals, poli- 
tics, and philosophy; and especially, her 
morals are guarded by the strictest observ- 
ance of propriety in her presence. In short, 
indulgence is given her as a substitute for 
justice. 

“Marriage is the only object left open to 
women. Th his was in 1837.] Philosophy 
she may pursue only fancifully, and under 
pain of ridicule; science only as a pastime, 
and under a similar penalty. Art is de- 
clared to be left open; but the necessary 
learning, and yet more, the indispensable 
experience of reality, are denied to her. 
Literature is also said to be permitted, but 
under what penalties and restrictions? .. . 

“Persecution for opinion, punishment for 
all manifestations of intellectual and moral 
strength, are still as common as women who 
have opinions and who manifest strength; 
but some things are easy, and many are pos- 
sible of achievement, to women of ordinary 
powers, which it would have required 
genius to accomplish but a few years ago. 


“As wives and mothers, the American 
women appear to be exemplary in the ex- 
treme,” [writes Buckingham] “and while 
the interior of their dwellings exhibits the 
greatest attention to everything that can 
give domestic comfort, an air of propriety 
and decorum reigns over all their estab- 
lishments. In the private and social visits 


which we were permitted to pay to some of 
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the families with whom we were on the 
most intimate footing, nothing could sur- 
ss the general good sense, amiability, in- 
telligence, and benevolence which marked 
the conversation. The women were always 
equal to the men, and often superior to 
them, in the extent of their reading, and the 
shrewdness of their observations.’ 


Marryat adds: 


“The women of America are unquestion- 
ably physically, as far as beauty is con- 
cerned, and morally, of a higher standard 
than the men,” 


but he, too, notes that “they have not 
that influence which they ought to 
possess.” 


“The leading features of the female char- 
acter in the best circles” [according to 
Buckingham] “are domestic fidelity, social 
cheerfulness, unostentatious hospitality, and 
moral and religious benevolence. There 
are, perhaps, ten times the number of 
women in good society in New York who 
interest themselves in the support and direc- 
tion of moral objects and benevolent insti- 
tutions than could be found in any city of 
the same population in Europe.” 


This certainly shows a “remark- 
able apathy as to the sufferings of 
others"—and yet Buckingham and 
Marryat were here at the same time. 


But with the advent of the second 
half of the last century we find a few 
changes creeping in. Miss Bird, in 
“The Englishwoman in America,” 
Says : 


“In bygone times, the ‘good old times’ of 
America, perhaps, large patterns, brilliant 
colors, exaggerated fashions, and redundant 
ornament, were all adopted by the Amer- 
ican ladies; and without just regard to the 
severity of their climate they patronized 
thin dresses, and yet thinner shoes; both 
being, as has been since discovered, very 
prolific sources of ill health. Frequent in- 
tercourse with Europe and the gradual 
Progress of good taste, have altered this 
absurd style, and America, like England, is 
now content to submit to the dictation of 
Paris in all matters of fashions. But though 

ris might dictate, it was found that 
American milliners had stubborn wills of 

ir own, so Parisian modistes were im- 
ported along with Parisian silks, ribands, 
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and gloves. No dressmaker is now (1856) 
considered orthodox who cannot show a 
prefix of Madame, and the rage for foreign 
materials and workmanship of every kind 
is as ludicrous as in England.” 

New York “ladies” she found un- 
affected, lively, and agreeable. The 
English repose she found to be out 
of favor in America, consequently 
American manners were naive, hav- 
ing the vivacity minus the frivolity 
of the French. Twenty years had 
elapsed since the comments of Mar- 
ryat and Buckingham upon the de- 
plorable “lack of animation.” Per- 
haps it.did the American women 
good to see themselves as others 
saw them. 

Some thirty years elapsed before 
Kipling circulated his “American 
Notes.”” Crabbed and ill-natured as 
they are in the main, let us see what 
kind of a creature he found the 
American woman to be. | 


“I am hopelessly in love with about eight 


American maidens—all perfectly delightful 


till the next one comes into the room. 

“O-Toyo was a darling, but she shall re- 
main unmarried at Nagasaki, while I roast 
a battered heart before the shrine of a big 
Kentucky blonde, who had for a nurse when 
she was little a negro ‘mammy.’ 

“By consequence she has welded on Cali- 
fornia beauty, Paris dresses, Eastern cul- 
ture, Europe trips, and wild Western orig- 
inality, the queer, dreamy superstitions of 
the quarters, and the result is soul-shatter- 
ing. And she is but one of many stars. 

“Item, a maiden who believes in educa- 
tion and possesses it, with a few hundred 
thousand dollars to boot, and a taste for 
slumming. 

“Item, the leader of a sort of informal 
salon, where girls congregate, read papers, 
and daringly discuss metaphysical problems 
and candy—a sloe-eyed, black-browed, im- 
perious maiden she. 

“Item, a very small maiden, absolutel 
without reverence, who can in one swift 
sentence trample upon and leave gasping balf 
a dozen young men. 

“Item, a millionairess, burdened with her 
money, lonely, caustic, with a tongue keen 
as a sword, yearning for a sphere, but 
chained up to the rock of her vast posses- 
sions. 

“Item, a typewriter maiden, earning her 
own bread in this big city, because she 
doesn’t think a girl ought to be a burden on 
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her parents; who quotes Théophile Gautier, 
and moves through the world manfully, 
much respected for all her twenty inexperi- 
enced summers. 

“Ttem,.a woman from cloud-land who has 
no history in the past or future, but is dis- 
creetly of the present, and strives for the 
confidences of male humanity on the 
grounds of ‘sympathy,’ (methinks this is not 
altogether a new type). 

“Item, a girl in a ‘dive’ blessed with a 
Greek head and eyes, that seem to speak 
all that is best and sweetest in the world. 
But woe is me! She has no ideas in this 
world or the next beyond the consumption 
of beer (a commission on each bottle), and 
protests that she sings the songs allotted 
to her nightly without more than the 
vaguest notion of their meaning. 


“Sweet and comely are the maids of 
Devonshire, delicate and of gracious seem- 
ing those who live in the pleasant places of 
London; fascinating for all their demure- 
ness the damsels of France, clinging closely 
to their mothers and with large eyes won- 
dering at the wicked world; excellent in her 
own place and to those who understand her 
is the’ Anglo-Indian ‘spin’ in her second 
season; but the girls of America are above 
and beyond them all. They are clever, they 
can talk—yea, it is said that they think. 
Certainly they have an appearance of so 
doing which is delightfully deceptive. 


“They are original, and regard you be- 
tween the brows with unabashed eyes as a 
sister might look at her brother. They are 
instructed, too, in the folly and vanity of 
the male mind, for they have associated 
with ‘the boys’ from babyhood, and can dis- 
cerningly minister to both vices, or pleas- 
antly snub the possessor. They possess, 
moreover, a life among themselves, inde- 

ndent of any masculine associations. They 

ave societies and clubs and unlimited tea- 
fights, where all the guests are girls. They 
are self-possessed without parting with any 
tenderness that is their sex-right. They 
understand; they can take care of them- 
selves; they are superbly independent. 
When you ask them what makes them so 
charming, they say: 

“It is because we are better educated 


than your girls, and—and we are more sen- 


sible in regard to men. We have good: times 
all round, but we aren’t taught to regard 
every man as a possible husband. Nor is he 


- expected to marry the first girl he calls on 


regularly.’ 
_ “Yes, they have good times, their freedom 
is large, and they do not abuse it. They can 
go driving with young men and receive 
visits from young men to an extent that 
would make an English mother wink with 
horror, and neither driver nor drivee has a 
ony beyond the enjoyment of a good 
e. 


And Kipling did not fail to recog- 
nize that, although an American’s 
daughter took every gift as a matter 
of course, yet if a catastrophe came 
and the millionaire father became 
penniless, that same daughter was 
able and willing to earn her daily 
bread. 


More than a decade passed when 
Steevens, one of the most keen- 
sighted English journalists that ever 
visited this country, discovered that 
the “age of chivalry is not gone;” 
and that “until America it never 
came.” 


“In one virtue these men furnish a shini 
example to all the world—in their devot 
chivalry towards their women. They toil 
and slave, they kill themselves at forty, that 
their women may live in luxury and become 
socially and intellectually superior to them- 
selves. They do it without even an idea 
that there is any self-sacrifice in it.” 


And the next year (1897) William 
Archer, calmly and deliberately con- 
sidering the American woman wrote: 


“We all know that there is a distinctly 
American physical type recognizable espe- 
cially in the sex which aims at self-develop- 
ment, instead of self-suppression, in its at- 
tire. When one meets her in Bloomsbury 
ice one readily distinguishes the Amer- 
ican lady; but here saotilla distinctions are 
absorbed in generic identity, and the 
difference between American and Engli 
ladies of which I am habitually conscious 
lies in the added touch of Parisian elegance 
which one notes in the costumes on Fifth 
avenue. The average of beauty is certainly 
very high in New York. I will not say 
higher than in London, for there, too, it is 
remarkable; but this I will say, that night 
after night I have looked around the audi- 
ence in New York theatres and found a 
clear majority of notably good-looking 
women. There are few European cities 
where ohe could hope to make the same 
observations. It is espécially to be noted 
: that the American lady has the art 
of growing old with comely dignity. She 
loses her complexion, indeed, but only to 
-~ on a new beauty in the contrast between 

er olive skin and her silvering or silver 
hair. This contrast may almost be called 
the characteristic feature of the specially 
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ican type, which is much more clearly 
Geeernible in middle-aged and old than in 
young women.” 


And what does the Englishwoman 
of to-day say in regard to her trans- 
atlantic sisters? When Madame 
Sarah Grand was lecturing in this 
country a few years ago, she was 
asked what she considered the dis- 
tinctive difference between English 
and American society — especially 
the difference between Fnglish and 
American women. 

After hesitating for some time, she 
replied that it was difficult to answer 
ina phrase. “I think, however, that 
the American society women have 
more cultivation, while the English 
women have more culture. The 
American women are, perhaps, 
better read and better educated; 
greater conversationalists; more ani- 
mated; brighter—but, at the same 
time, in England, we have more cul- 
ture.” 

Marie Corelli writes: 


“The American woman is, above all 
women in the world, clever—or let us say 
‘brainy,’ to an almost incredible height of 
‘brainyness. ... Perhaps the chief note 
in the ever-ascending scale of her innumer- 
able attractions is her intense vitality. The 
mixed blood of many intelligent races 
courses through her delicate veins and gives 
a joyous lightness to the bounding of her 
heart and a swift grace to her step. She is 
full of energy as well as charm. If she sets 
out to enjoy herself, she enjoys herself 
thoroughly. She talks and laughs freely. 
She is not a mere well-dressed automaton, 
like the great majority of upper-class Brit- 
ish dames. 

“She is under the impression (a perfectly 
correct one) that tongues were given to 
converse with, and that lips, especially 
pretty ones, were made to smile with. She 
is good-natured, and refreshingly free from 
the jaundiced spite against others of her 
Own sex, which savors the afternoon 
chitter-chatter of nine out of every ten Eng- 
lish spinsters and matrons taken together in 
conclave. She would, on the whole, rather 
Say a kind thing than a cruel one. . . 


When she knows things, she lets people - 


know that she knows things. She cannot sit 
with her hands before her in stodgy silence, 
letting other folks talk. That is an English 


habit. No doubt the English girl or woman 
knows just as much as her American sister; 
but she has an unhappy knack of assuming 
to be a fool. 

“Marriage is by no means the only, or 
even the chief resource in life of the Amer- 
ican woman. She evidently looks with a 
certain favor on the holy estate of matri- 
mony, and is willing to become an excellent 
wife and mother if the lines of her destiny 
run that way, but if they should branch out 
in another direction she wastes no time in 
useless pining. She is too vital, too capable, 
too intelligent and energetic altogether to 
play the role of an interesting martyr to 
male neglect. She will teach, or she will 
lecture; she will sing, or she will act; she 
will take her degrees in medicine and 
surgery; she will practice for the bar; she 
will write books; and the days are fast ap- 
proaching when she will become a high 
priestess of the church, and will preach to 
the lost sheep of Israel, as well as to the 
equally lost ones of New York or Chicago; 
she will be a ‘beauty doctor,’ a ‘physical 
culture’ woman, a ‘medium,’ a stock broker, 
a palmist, a florist, a house decorator, a 
dealer in lace and old curiosities; aye! she 
even will become a tram-car conductor, if 
necessity compels and the situation is open 
to her; and she will manage a cattle ranch 
as easily as a household, should opportunity 
arise. Marriage is only one link in the long 
chain of her general efficiency, and, like 
Cleopatra, ‘age cannot wither her, nor cus- 


tom stale her infinite variety.’ ” 


These are but snap-shots of the 
American woman taken at intervals 
throughout the century by our Eng- 
lish visitors. At one time there 
seemed to be nothing to admire 
about her but her feet—and we were 
told that she did not use them well. 
Then we were told that she was 
pretty at twenty, but at thirty the 
whole fabric was in decay. To-day 
she grows old with “comely dignity.” 
There was dispute about her mouth. 
The 1833 photograph pictured her 
mouth as her poorest feature— 
“rarely possessing the charm of fine 
teeth’"—but the picture of 1837 
showed that her small mouth, and 
beautiful white and regular teeth 
was one of her chief traits of beauty. 

The early paintings all showed a 


want of coral lips, and a complexion, 


of marble whiteness, a slenderness, a 
scragginess of form, and a gayety of 
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apparel. The later likenesses por- 
tray her a.“scarlet-lipped vision in 
white lace;” “deep-chested, delicate- 
handed ;” “clouds of hair” about her 
face. She is no longer delineated as 
“dependent,” rather as “superbly in- 
dependent.” “You simply cannot 
put an American girl in a tight 


place.” | 

In conversation—does she still 
lack vivacity? 

Madame Grand says “greater con- 
versationalists; more animated; 
brighter.” Mrs. Cotes says of an 
American woman: 


“She was charmingly versatile. She flew 
like a bird or a butterfly from topic to topic. 
‘am I think in the course of a meal we 
talk more about one thing in England, or 
perhaps two things. I had to be very quick 
to follow her, and I began to understand 
what men at home mean when they say that 
American women keep them awake.” 


The latest sketch of her is by Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones. 


“One of the first things that strikes the 
stranger in New York is the extreme smart- 
ness of the women—all of them, rich and 
poor, in their varying degrees—they are so 
well ‘set up,’ so excellently ‘turned out,’ so 
admirably ‘groomed.’ They hold them- 
selves, too, beautifully, and, in what we 
should call the lower-middle classes—shop- 
girls, telephone girls, etc.—there is none of 
the slouching and stooping to which we are 
accustomed among the similar orders at 
home, nor any flaunting colors or cheap 
imitation jewelry. In New York they all 


dress neatly and walk splendidly. The high 
average of neatness is very noticeable at 
once. One rarely comes across a really 
badly-dressed woman in any rank of life 
To dress well and to make the very best of 
her resources, seems a gift peculiar to the 
American woman. Her Parisian sister, to 
whom I suppose she would herself admit 
that she was occasionally indebted for ideas, 
is not her superior in this respect. [| 
imagine a well-dressed American woman is 
the best-dressed woman in the world.” 


And are American men still as gal- 
lant and protective as they were fifty 
years ago? Burne-Jones replies: 


“There is something very remarkable, 
something a bit pathetic, about the attitude 
of American men to their women-folk. They 
are so anxious for them to have a ‘good 
time’—the good time that they cannot and 
will not arrange for themselves. Their 
chivalry and courtesy to women is very 
pretty, too. Women, as a rule, are tremen- 
dously safe, with American men, and they 
know it. When all’s said and done, Amer- 
ica is the land for women—they are queens 
of the situation all round. The fact that 
they have an equal share with their brothers 
in the division of their parents’ property, 
gives women in America a sense of inde- 
pendence, a right, as it were, to hold up 
their heads in the land, which may to some 
extent unconsciously account for their in- 
dividuality, possibly even for that splendid 
carriage to which | have already alluded.” 


But what of the influence of the 
twentieth century American woman? 
Mrs. Cotes answers: 


“They have the same acceptance of the 
facts of life (as the men), with a subtle hint 
of consciousness of power to mould them.” 


_ 


The Expurgated P rayer 


By J. W. Strout 


HE St. George River is one of 
4 those lesser streams, in the 

State of Maine, which slowly 
wind their way from some mountain 
lake, here and there turning the 
wheel of an old mill, then lazily 
drifting, sometimes by the banks of 
marshy land, more often through 
woody hedges and pine forests, at 
times growing narrow and deep, 
sweeping past rocky shores they 
cannot wear away, to finally reach 
the ocean. 

On this river, some five miles 
above the old home of General Knox, 
is an ancient cemetery, now over- 
grown with shrubbery and conceal- 
ing its graves and old tablets with 
the long mosses. Near the burial 
ground stood the meeting-house, 
built by the first settlers early in the 
settlement of the Maine provinces. 

These early seftlers were bold 
men, but extremely superstitious 
and easily frightened by an unknown 
foe. They were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with woodcraft to be sure 
what might lurk in these gloomy 
forests besides the wolves and bears, 
and an occasional panther. Indeed, 
they believed thoroughly in the were- 
wolf, and saw in these wilds an ideal 
place for it to thrive. These less 
tangible and more dangerous ene- 


“mies were guarded against, not by 


the gun and spear, but by ritual and 
prayer. Their minister, a man of 
the old Puritan stock, seems to have 
taught them the ways of defense 
from the weird and uncanny that 
flourished in this new country, their 
special reliance in such defense 
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being the following prayer, repeated 
morning and evening in unison: 


“Almighty and most merciful Father, we 
have erred, and strayed from Thy ways like 
lost sheep. We have followed too much 
the devices and desires of our own hearts. 
We have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done; 
and there is no health in us. But Thou, O 
Lord, have mercy upon us miserable sinners. 
And lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, 
O Lord; and by Thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers; preserve our 
homes in this dark land, and save us from 
that which crieth ‘boo!’ in the marshes; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


The old minister after a few years 
died, and became the first occupant 
of their graveyard by the river. A 
young man came to fill his place, and 
the first time he led the service it 
was noticed that he winced, and 
when he repeated the last sentence 
of their prayer, actually blushed,— 
yet nothing was said by either party 
for a long time. The minister de- 
sired to get acquainted with his peo- 
ple before’ criticising their liturgy 
too much. But one morning, after 
the service, the young minister came 
down from his lofty perch in the 
pulpit, and stepping to the door, 
where the people were gathered in 
knots, discussing the sermon, beck- 
oned to the senior deacon, who 
came up inquiringly. 

“Deacon Jones, what is it that 
‘crieth “boo” in the marshes’ ?” 

“Well, sir,” the old man gravely 
began, “it must be a goblin; for I 
have lived here twenty years, and 
haven't seen the thing yet. Our old 
minister said it was a were-wolf, 
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and that we must protect ourselves 
by this prayer.” . 

“When does it cry ‘boo,’ deacon?” 

“Sometimes in the morning and 
sometimes in the night; but most 
often and loudest on cloudy days, 
when you see the mists on the moun- 
tain yonder.” 

The minister said no more, but 
secretly resolved to investigate for 
himself, and then show his people 
how crude and childish was their 
superstition. A few days later his 
opportunity came. The people were 
assembled in the graveyard to bury 
one of their number, when in the 
midst of the committal service, a 
great cry came up from the river, 
and so startled the people that some 
of them repeated the prayer against 
the demon audibly. The minister 
took no notice of the interruption 
then, but later, on his way home, 
again interviewed the deacon. 

“Deacon, was that noise we heard 
to-day, in the churchyard, the cry 
you pray against?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That was the call of a parcel of 
loons, deacon!” 

The deacon shook his head and 
looked grave, but kept silent. 

“I am going to get my gun and in- 
vestigate,” the minister continued. 

“Better not, Elder; nothing good 
will come of it. Our old minister, he 
sometimes tried to investigate, and 
not only found nothing, but every 
time met with some accident, and 
got terribly scared before he got 
home.” 

However, the minister got his gun 
and sauntered leisurely down to the 
shore. The autumn was just tinting 
the foliage with vermilion and 
scarlet, and shading these down into 
the thousand and one varieties which 
so light up the Maine woods in early 
October. As he expected, getting 


near the shore on the edge of a dark 
pool, he saw a dozen or more loons 
in it, diving and playing, with great 
activity, and every now and then 
hallooing as only a loon can. This 
cove was under the overhanging 
boughs of a heavy spruce growth, 
and nearly shut in on three sides by 
jutting ledges and points, and for- 
ever shut in from the sunlight. It 
was a pool which, by its darkness 
and quiet, suggested the eerie and 
weird and urfearthly, and probably 
no one had ever ventured into its 
shadows. 

To shoot one of them and return 
home was an easy task; so, with his 
loon, the minister strode triumph- 
antly up to the old deacon’s house. 
The deacon was in the yard. He had 
heard the report of a gun, and guess- 
ing it was the minister’s, waited in 
a state of great anxiety, to see the 
outcome. At length the minister 
came in sight with a great black and 
white bird in his hand. 

“There, deacon! That’s the goblin 
that crieth ‘boo!’ in the marshes. I 
have left a dozen or so of them still 
in the pool.” 

“Well, maybe you are right, Elder, 
but I’m afraid you've been de- 
ceived.” 

But the deacon was silenced for 
the time at least, although an ex- 
pression of doubt lingered on his 
face. Thinking he could dissipate 
that in the prayer meeting in the 
evening, the minister turned home- 
ward. At the meeting he gave a talk 
on superstitions, and related his ex- 
perience in shooting the goblin that 
“crieth ‘boo!’ in the marshes.” Sup- 
posing, as a matter of course, that he 
had dissipated their illusion and 
fears touching the cry of a harmless 
water-fowl, he went home congratu- 
lating himself for routing one 
crudity from among his new flock. 


\ 
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THE EXPURGATED PRAYER 


The rout, however, was not so 
much of a rout as he imagined. Wise 
and stern looks passed among the 
mer. while the women were greatly 
scandalized at this open attack on 
their pet superstition, unconsciously 
nourished these long years. So as 
they left the meeting-house, it was 
to vather in little knots, and vent 
their wrath against the times, and 
these boys who learn so much in col- 
leges. 

“Sacrilege,” some said; “actually 
flying in the face of Providence.” 

“Defying the devil with a shot- 
gun.” others added. 

“\Vho knows that it was that bird 
which made the noise we hear? Why 
couldn’t the devil himself speak 
through that bird? Can't birds be 
possessed ?” put in the junior deacon. 

“Killing the bird don’t prove any- 
thing,” another continued. 

Sunday morning the minister took 
his prayerbook, drew his pencil 
through that particular sentence, 
and, in a few words, asked the con- 
gregation to do the same. The 
prayer was said in unison, with 
bowed heads, and this morning if 
anything it was repeated by the peo- 
ple with more than usual feeling, so 
that the minister began to be some- 
what elated. And when he reached 
the closing sentences, with deep feel- 
ing he read: “Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord; and by 
Thy great mercy defend us from all 
perils and dangers; and preserve our 
homes in this dark land; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen.” But 
to his astonishment, the people, as 
one voice, almost with a roar of de- 
fiance, in the right place, said: “And 
save us from that which crieth ‘boo!’ 
in the ‘marshes,” ending with a 
veritable shout. 

The minister stood for a long time 
as if utterly dumfounded. There was 
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no mistaking the defiant tone in 
which the sentence had been re- 
peated. And this in the face of the 
fact that he had so clearly shown 
them that they were praying against 
a loon. With great effort he finally 
recovered himself enough to go on 
with the service, and after service 
aonther talk was had with the 
deacons and leading men. This time 
they called him. 

“Elder,” said the senior deacon, 
“this will never do! We can't leave 
that out of our prayer. Who knows 
what might happen if we should 
stop praying against that marsh 
goblin? We can't fight a spirit with 
clubs and guns. We must resort to 
prayer.” 

“I never heard of anyone being 
much hurt by a loon yet,” the minis- 
ter quietly added, “and my experi- 
ence has been that, with this particu- 
lar fowl, a shotgun is more effective 
than a prayer.” 

“Can you prove that the bird you 
shot made the noise we hear? And 
if you can show that, can you show 
that the bird wasn’t possessed?” 
queried one of the young men. 

“I can prove that it is a loon 
which makes the noise you pray 
against, and | can also prove that no 
loon ever yet hurt a man, woman or 
child.” 

It was clearly evident that he 
would have trouble in eradicating 
this absurd superstition, so deeply 
was it rooted in their minds, besides, 
it now dawned upon him that they 
had grown fond of it. It had become 
a source of uncanny relish. A thou- 
sand stories had sprung from it dur- 
ing their stay in this wilderness. 
Some remembered that, long ago, so 
the legend ran, an Indian girl 
strayed down to this pool, and when 
her lover searched for her, nothing 
but her clothes, neatly folded and 
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, lying on the bank, could be found. 
And on lonely nights, now, they said, 
mingled with the cry of that demon, 


might sometimes be heard a human 
cali—the wail of a lost soul. So 
girls never ventured near it, but on 
All-Hallowe’en used this with other 
superstitions and projects as a 
charm which never failed to bring 
the face of the coming lover. 

The next Sunday the same thing 
occurred again. The minister lett 
the objectionable sentence out, the 
congregation put it in, with more de- 
fiance than piety or _ reverence. 
Trouble was brewing. And the min- 
ister thought it wiser, on the whole, 
to say no more; for it was a supersti- 


tion after all; and there was work 
for him to do that would count for 
more than the tearing down of a 
harmless idol. His decision, how- 
ever, was too late; for the following 
Sunday he was requested to read a 
call for a meeting of the church and 
society, which was duly held and 
this resolution unanimously voted. 


“Whereas, our minister, Josiah Robinson, 
proving unacceptable to us as a church and 
society in that he does not follow ye good 
old doctrines and prayers, but makes |ight 
of them, changing without authority, ye 
reading of the morning prayer by leaving 
out that petition which readeth, ‘Preserve 
us from that which crieth “boo!” in the 
marshes ;’ therefore it is unanimously voted 
that said Josiah Robinson, our minister, be 
requested to tender his resignation at once.” 


The Two Raptures 


By LurToN 


WO raptures are there; one is of the spring ; 
FF Life leaps down all her sources and is glad 
With gladness that enfolds each humblest thing. 

Furrows teem fragrant, trees with buds go mad; 
Music and color and a sunbright glee 
Turn sullen earth into sweet Arcady. 


The autumn’s rapture is a soberer wight, 

But deep in tender d-eams and rich in rare 
Designs and mellow hirmonies of light: 

The hills lie steeped.in memories most fair, 
The forests blaze with visions, and the year, 

Two-minded, mingle elegies of dearth 

With hopeful hymns of yet triumphant birth 
When May returns, when Spring again is here. 


> 


Catalina The Wondrous Isle 


By E. S. Quincy 


HE Island of Santa Catalina, 
often called the magical island 
of the sea, is about twenty 

miles from San Pedro, out in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. One may take the train 
at nine in the morning from Los An- 
geles to San Pedro or Terminal 
Island, and meet at either point the 
steamer that runs to.Avalon. And 
such a sail of three hours! Some- 
times the water is as placid as a sum- 
mer sea, but if it chances to be 
windy and the sea choppy as the har- 
bor is left behind, then old Neptune 
demands tribute with persistence. 

It was still winter when a party of 
us steamed out of this harbor, watch- 
ing the shore recede through all the 
delightful transitions of aerial per- 
spective—from vivid green, to gray, 
to purple, then to blue—like the dis- 
tant mountain ranges. Every mo- 
ment the hazy line of blue represent- 
ing the island appeared more dis- 
tinct. Higher and higher rose the 
hills as. we sailed toward them; 
mountains and cliffs stood out 
clearer and bolder. The vivid green 
of the hillsides showed deep shadows 
here and there, suggesting beautiful 
canyons. MHalf-way across, the 
purser began to throw out crumbs 
for the gulls. In a moment I saw 
just one pair of wings skimming the 
water—then more followed—until 
there seemed to be a small battalion 
of wings, white in the sunlight but 
inky black in the shadow, flocking 
from all directions—splashing and 
dashing thro’ the foaming water in 
their fight for food. A big whale was 
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sporting in the distance, while a big, 
black, shiny back rolled out of the 
water quite near us. Then the fly- 
ing fish attracted our attention, their 
transparent wings shimmering in 
the sunlight, as they unfolded them 
to soar aloft or sheathed them close 


‘to dive beneath the waves. 


Rodriguez Cabrillo, a noted Por- 
tuguese navigator, when he discov- 
ered Alta California in the sixteenth 
century, landed on this island, 
naming it San Salvador after one of 
his ships. Cabrillo died on one of 
the islands in Santa Barbara Channel 
and little was known of the island 
until sixty years later, when Philip 
[Il. of Spain ordered the equipment 
of an expedition which sailed in 1602 
under the command of one Sebastian 
Vizeanio, who upon landing be- 
stowed the name Santa Catalina. 
The historian of the party, Padre 
Torquemada, makes mention of 
large towns and numerous ranch- 
erias. The truth of his statements is 
evidenced at the present day, by the 
mute testimony of  town-sites, 
kitchen middens, and graveyards, 
which are found from one end of the 
island to the other. He also tells of 
a temple—a large circular place, 
decorated with feathers—an im- 
mense idol in the centre, and on 
either side a rude suggestion of sun 
and moon, where the natives sacri- 
ficed many birds, holding only the 
raven in great veneration. These 
birds were so tame that they would 
snatch the fish from the hands of the 
women, who considered it a great 
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honor, and the Spaniards were not 
allowed to shoot them. The ravens 
are still a prominent feature of the 
island. They caw at you from the 
roofs—eyve you curiously from the 
rocks and fences—range themselves 
by twos all along the shore and hop 
over each other as if playing a game. 
The temple has been the objective 
point for many exploring parties, but 
thus far has never been found. 
There is yet quite a region on the 
island unexplored. Possibly it is 
guarded by a forest of cacti, which 
has proved a great obstacle to all 
searching parties. I remember going 
once in search of holly in the fall, 
and saw rich clusters hanging in 
tempting profusion far above my 
reach, and surrounded by a cactus 
patch. Round and round it I walked, 
but found not a single opening. The 
tree was as well guarded from 
human vandals, as if surrounded by 
a regiment of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. 

Who these primitive islanders 
were or whence they came is only a 
matter of conjecture. Their imple- 
ments were of stone, wood or shell. 


They exhibited much skill in model- 
ling, in rude mosaic or abalone, in 
the manufacturing of pipes, tubes, 
flutes, ollas, mortars, etc. These are 
often found at the present day. 
Flint knives, scrapers of quartz, and 
many singular objects of beautifully 
polished stone have been discovered 
in the graves. Arrow-heads of all 
sizes, spear-heads and articles used 
by fishermen tell their story of the 
past. Travellers have recently found 
a wonderful quarry, from which the 
Indians cut their ollas. Their chisels 
of quartz, and bits of unfinished 
work remain as the workmen left 
them. This prehistoric race was 
known to have lived on Catalina at 
least a hundred years after the visit 
of Cabrillo. 

It has been suggested that, on the 
arrival of the Franciscan monks 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they may have persuaded 
the islanders to come to the main- 
land in order to have protection 
from the ravages of the Russians, 
who were then beginning to cast 
covetous eyes on this fair land and 
were sending expeditions from their 
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Alaska possessions all along the 
coast. 

These monks certainly carried on 
a vigorous work among the natives 
on the mainland. The first mission 
was established in 1769 in San 
Diego, and in a trifle over a half- 
century, thirty thousand Indians 
were baptized; were taught to till 
the soil and utilize the products; to 
manufacture clothes and wear them; 
to build houses and inhabit them; to 
acquire the arts of peace and the 
practices of the civilized world. But 
the blow came at last that paralyzed 
the efforts of the good padres. Spain, 
in her greed for gain, secularized the 
missions and sent a governor to rule 
over them, thus depriving the monks 
of their power and making them 
little more than village priests. Dis- 
heartened and discouraged, many of 
them returned to Spain—the mis- 
sions were deserted and the neo- 
phytes scattered. Fremont would 
not have gained his bloodless vic- 
tory had the monks remained with 
thirty thousand Indians to defend 
their possessions. 
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After the United States obtained 
rossession of California, Santa Cata- 
lina was used as a Government Sta- 
tion for many years, and the rude 
barracks still remain at the isthmus. 

‘The island was granted to Gov- 
ernor Pio Pico of California by 
Mexico, and after passing through 
several hands has become the prop- 
erty of Banning Brothers of Los An- 
geles. A truly wonderful possession. 
An island principality, twenty-five 
miles from one end to the other and 
eight miles across at the widest 
point, acres of mountain ranges, 
well-watered canyons, natural parks, 
fertile valleys, and lofty plateaus. 

The only town on the island is 
beautiful Avalon at the mouth of 
one of the largest canyons on the 
east side. It has a crescent beach 
three-quarters of a mile in length. 
The land is level for nearly a mile 
back of the beach, and avenues lined 
with pepper trees, palms, and euca- 
lyptus lead to the mesa back of the 
town, behind which stretch grand 
mountain ranges, the nearer ones 
running out into the sea on either 


BATHERS IN SUMMER, AVALON, 
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EAGLE’S NEST AT EAGLE CAMP. 


side, thus making a natural land- 
locked harbor. The slope on one 
side is a gentle one —on the other 
irregular and precipitous — with the 
famous sugar-loaf at the extreme 
end. A half-hour’s walk in any direc- 
tion from the town will take one 
deep into the mountains where tall 
brakes and ferns wave welcome, 
beautiful wild flowers grow in 
abundance, stunted trees and trail- 


ing vines make pleasant shade, little “ 


brooks trickle through the moss, and 
waterfalls come dashing down the 
rocky by-ways. The town boasts of 
one large hotel, and several lesser 
ones, a postoffice, schoolhouse, and a 
wee church, stores in plenty, and fine 
residences —one fashioned like a 
castle is perched on the hillside, and 
is very picturesque. 

All through June visitors con- 
tinue to arrive at the island, but the 
season really opens the first of July 
and ends the middle of September. 
During these months it is a white- 
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Winged city, for there are two or 
three thousand people living in tents 
during the summer. These tents 
spring up like mushrooms in a single 
night and as suddenly disappear 
when the season is over. As there 
is never a drop of rain from Apri! 
until November, living out of door- 
is very delightful. Two steamers 
arrive every day heavily loaded wit 
pleasure and health seekers, who 
enter at once into the round of ac 
tivities. 

The general time for bathing is 
from ten to twelve in the forenoon, 
when the whole town turns out. A 
few there are who prefer the early 
morning, and moonlight bathing ob- 
tains with some who claim that the 
water is warmer at night. After 
lunch is the time for rest, when an 
atmosphere of sleep settles over the 
community. By four o'clock all is 
once more gay and exhilarating. 
Sailing parties appear in the harbor, 
rowers start forth, donkey parties of 
a dozen or more can be seen return- 
ing single file over the mountain 
trails, those who have been explor- 
ing come in laden with ferns and 
vines, tennis players are .scurrying 
from the courts to dress for dinner, 
while fishermen compare their day’s 
catch on wooden benches along the 
bench. Every evening there is fine 


‘music and dancing at the Pavillion, 


but Saturday nights are the real gala 
times. Long lines of Chinese’ lan- 
terns are. strung along Ocean Ave- 
nue, red, blue and green lights are 
burned at intervals along the shore, 
bonfires are built on the mountain 
sides, bombs and rockets go whizzing 
through the air, steamers glide by, 
whose colored lights repeat them- 
selves in the water, and on old Sugar 
Loaf, where usually a steady white 
light burns, there is sent up such an 
array of fireworks that it assumes 
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the likeness of a volcano with fiery 
serpents gliding down its sides. 

The harbor of Avalon is like a nat- 
ural aquarium. To go out in a glass- 
bottomed boat is one of the delights 
of all visitors. Every little rock and 
pebble on the ocean-bed is clear and 
distinct a hundred feet below the 
surface of the water. In rounding 
the point just outside the harbor, one 
Seems to be sailing over a forest of 
marine growth, the rocks are cov- 
ered with such a variety of sea 
mosses. Red and gold fish dart 
among the wonderful sea plants, 
which look bejewelled in the sun- 
light, great jellyfish, with exquisite 
287 


designs in deep crimson lines, float 
past, and it seems like a peep into 
fairyland—this view of the mermaid 
home throuch glass-bottomed 
boat. 

The ride over the coach road to 
Eagle Camp is not easily forgotten. 
We start from the Postoffice, a 
crowd gathering to see us off. The 
postillion’s horn starts the echoes 
from the mountain sides. It is an 
easy grade, and we are soon many 
hundred feet above the ocean, with 
a changing panorama spread out be- 
fore us. The steamer looks like a toy 
boat on the ocean. We see San 
Pedro in the distance, and the Sierra 
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Madre range cuts the sky beyond. 
Skirting various bluffs and crags, we 
reach a projecting rock overhanging 
a canyon, round which we ride, feel- 
ing as if we were careering in mid- 
air, for if the horses should make the 
slightest turn aside, we would go 
tumbling headlong for hundreds of 
feet below. Ah, that was a grand 
but thrilling experience! We went 
safely around, and began _ the 
descent, finally reaching a lovely 
sheltered nook, where we roamed 
among the dwarf oaks and willows, 


lieve oneself on an island. ‘Three 
miles away there is a fine ocean 
beach. 

The finest. game fishing in the 
world is at Catalina, while in winter 
sportsmen from all points arrive in. 
search of quail, goat shooting and’ 
fox hunting. Pheasant and tame 
deer have been brought to the island, 
and it is intended to make there the 
finest hunting preserve in the coun- 
try. 

For the past ten years, frost has 
been seen but once in Avalon, for the 


ON THE WAY TO THE ISTHMUS. 


while the driver watered the horses, 
after which we continued our climb 
heavenward. 
Sometimes we bowled along, to 
the merry music of the horn, for 
miles on the ridge of some mountain, 
with deep canyons stretching away 
on either side, starting up quail, 
squirrels and wild goats on the way. 
Someone must have sown a great 
many wild oats on the island, for we 
saw them everywhere. Our destina- 
tion, Eagle Camp, a delightful sleepy 
hollow, is so entirely surrounded by 


great Japanese current sweeps along 
this coast, giving it a wonderful cli- 
mate. Fancy, oh, New Englanders, 
taking a dip at Avalon before break- 
fast; a sail of three hours on the Pa- 
cific, lunch at noon at Los Angeles, 
wandering through orange groves 
and olive orchards at Pasadena half 
an hour afterward; then on to Alta 
Dena—where one may gather loads 
of golden poppies from the poppy 
fields—finally taking a mountain 
railway above the snow line, and in- 
dulging in a snow fight before the 


mountains that it is cificult to be- sun zoes down on a February day! 
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There is infinite variety on this 
beautiful isle—its gold mines, its 
marble quarries, its extinct vol- 
canoes, its historic past, and its 
grand possibilities afford interesting 
subjects for study, and botanists 
exult over the five hundred speci- 
mens of plants found there. I took 
my keenest delight in Avalon when, 
the gay season being over, the 


human tide ebbed back to town, and 
the gulls returned to the harbor, and 
the pelicans took up their pose on 
the beach. On Christmas Day I 


sought the fragrant wild lilac, add- 


ing to my armful the beautiful 
Malva Rosa and the Mariposa lily,— 
a happy ending to my year in Cata- 
lina. 


New England Woods 


By Amos R. WELLS 


New Englatid woods are fair of face, 
And warm with tender, homely grace, 
Not vast with tropic mystery, 

Nor scant with Arctic poverty, 

But fragrant with familiar balm, 
And happy in a household calm. 


And such, O land of shining star 


Hitched to a cart! 


thy poets are, 


So wonted to the common ways 

Of level nights and busy days, 

Yet painting hackneyed toil and ease 
With glories of the Pleiades. 


For Bryant is an aged oak, : 
Beloved of Time, and sober folk ; 

And Whittier, a hickory, 

The workman’s and the children’s tree; 

And Lowell is a maple, decked 

With autumn splendor circumspect. 


Clear Longfellow’s an elm benign, 
With fluent grace in every line; 
And Holmes, the cheerful birch, intent 
On frankest, whitest merriment ; 

t While Emerson’s high councils rise, 
A pine, communing with the skies. 
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A Voyage on a Barangayan 


By Minna IRVING 


T was decided to abandon the 
military post of Tumanini in Isa- 
bella Province early in July, 

1903. Most of the command left on 
the oth, and the remainder, consist- 
ing chiefly of the Hospital Corps 
and baggage men, embarked on two 
barangayans on the 18th. 

A barangayan is a cross between 
a bamboo raft and a cascoe, is very 
clumsy, and is propelled by poles. 
Its speed would put the famous tor- 
toise to shame, but it takes a great 
deal of skill to navigate it at all. 
Also one is in danger of rolling off it 
any minute if he don’t watch out. It 
is only intended for the transporta- 
tion of freight, but on the occasion 
of the evacuation of Tumanini the 
two unwieldy and dangerous-look- 
ing craft were obliged to carry two 
white officers, twenty-five native 
soldiers, about thirty native women, 
and countless children, dogs and 
chickens, all tumbling, sprawling, 
fluttering, crying, barking and 
squawking between the boxes, bar- 
rels, bedding, pots, pans, kettles and 
other household furniture piled 
about. To say the barangayans were 
crowded would but faintly express 
their condition. Only the natural 
buoyancy of the bamboo, of which 
they were constructed, kept them 
afloat. 

After being poled out in the cur- 
rent, they were allowed to drift 
down the river, with but little atten- 
tion from the men at the poles, 
whose business it was merely to 
keep them in the middle of the 


stream and clear of sand-bars or 
floating logs. But in spite of con- 
stant watchfulness sometimes one of 
the heavily-laden vessels’ ran 
aground in the shallows, and the 
natives tranquilly laid down their 
poles and went to sleep until the tide 
floated it off again. 

Nine days were consumed in the 
journey to Aparri, though two stops 
were made on the way. There was 
no shelter of any kind from the sun, 
rain, or heavy night dews, and no 
privacy for the fifty-seven grown-up 
passengers. Men and women slept 
wherever they happened to be sitting 
or lying when slumber overtook 
them, and the numerous gamecocks 
aboard made the “wee sma’ hours” 
hideous with their crowing. The 
dogs added to the general pande- 
monium by frequent violent dis- 
agreements, and the brown babies 


cried in chorus. 


Yet the voyage was not without 
its charm. Very wild and lovely 
were some views along the river 
banks revealed at early morning, 
when the white mist rolled up like a 
curtain at the coming of the sun, 
showing bamhoo thickets of feathery 
green, tall palms shooting up from 
masses of tangled creepers, starred 
over with enormous white or yellow 
blossoms, the fragrance of which 
floated out to the voyagers in whiffs 
of revivifying sweetness, and rice 
fields to which distance truly lent 
enchantment, since we could not see 
the ankle deep, steaming, “smelly” 
mud beneath. 
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It was past the season for the 


» glorious arbol de fuego, or fire-tree, 


which may justly be called the na- 
tional flower of the Philippines, and 
which blooms in May and June, but 
there were many other blossoms, 
purple, yellow, white, and red, weav- 
ing wondrous webs of glowing color 
on the dark green verdure, and per- 
fuming the air for miles with rich 
odors. At night, too, under the soft 
brilliance of the tropic moon, the 
scenes slowly unfolding as the ba- 


“of ‘the tropics to which nature has 
given the exquisitely fine fur of a 
quadruped and the broad wings of a 
bird. 

The first stop was made at Caba- 
yan Nuevo, to permit the officer in 
charge to say good-bye to some 
Spanish friends of his there, and in- 
cidentally to allow him to replenish 
his private larder, which had been 
plentifully stocked with cold fried 
chicken and claret when he left Tu- 
manini, but was now very low. 


CASCOE AND BARANGAYAN. 


rangayan lazily drifted on, were of 
fairy-like beauty, the ink-black, 
sharply-defined shadows under the 
trees and bushes being silhouetted 
against the open moonlit spaces like 
jet on silver, and the wreaths of pale 
mist hovering in the hollows assum- 
ing fantastic shapes like girls in airy 
white robes, or gigantic riders on 
monstrous dragons. Strange harsh 
cries echoed from the forests where 
the river wound between them, and 
Once the moon was darkened for an 
instant by the leathery wings of a 


Vampire bat, that curious inhabitant 


The first person encountered in 
the street or rather lane leading to 
the village was a slender girl of per- 
haps sixteen, with beautiful soft 
liquid eyes, pathetic as the eyes of a 
wounded doe, and a well-featured 
but terribly -:pock-marked face. She 
wore a scant gown of the gay native 
cloth, which is of coarse mesh, like 
a kind of stiffened net, and is dyed 
in bright-colored horizontal stripes, 
hers being vivid orange and purple. 
She carried a rosary of silver, with 
ivory beads, and was puffing a 
strong black cigar, in startling con- 
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trast to her childish and innocent 
face. 

One does not need an introduction 
to these hospitable people. To be an 
Americano and a traveller is open 
sesame to the best the Filipino’s 
dwelling affords, whether it be a 
pretentious casa in Tanay or the 


PACIENCIA. 


poorest zifa hut in a mountain vil- 
lage. No native, however poor, but 
will joyfully do his utmost to re 
fresh and entertain the way/tarer 
whom chance has sent his wav, as 
visitor or guest, and this whethcr he 
is welcome or unwelcome. It is con- 
sidered a sacred duty, and hos ital- 
ity is a national virtue in the 
Philippines, as viewed froin the 
American standpoint. 
this kindness may have its root 
in a wholesome fear of what 
our soldiers may do if angered, 
or a desire to stand well with 
their new rulers, but I preter to 
think it arises from the graceful 
courtesy inherent in Spanish 
blood, since one meets with 
little half-naked boys of cight 
or ten, whose manners would 
put the best-bred American 
child to shame. 
Be that as it may, the little 
party from the barangayans 
soon found themselves follow- 
ing the fair Filipino to her 
home, a fairly comfortable 
native-built house, standing in 
a little garden. It was too hot 
to eat indoors with comfort, 
and the very substantial 
luncheon served picnic 
fashion out of doors, the com- 
manding officer and the girl 
sitting together on a_ bench 
about a yard long and not over 
eight inches wide, with the 
meal spread between them. 
Tables are rare in the Philip 
pines,except among the wealthy 
—most of the natives squatting 
a la Turk around the mat spread 
on the floor, on which the 
edibles and dishes are arranged. 
The lunch at Cabayan Nuevo 
was a very generous one, hav- 
ing been prepared with the val- 
uable assistance of Yim, the 
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A VOYAGE ON A 


oficer’s muchacho, who traveled 
with him and was a gem of a cook. 
It included ham and eggs, an ex- 
cellent onion omelet and boiled fish, 
with the ever present jar of jam, in 
which everybody was expected to 
dip his or her spoon with a truly 
Arcadian lack of conventionality. 
It was somewhat’ embarrassing, 
though, to have to submit to being 
fed from the fingers of your 
hostess, even when those fingers are 
slender and small, but as this is a 
mark of great honor to the guest, 
one has to receive with a good grace 
the morsels popped in one’s mouth. 
Paciencia—that was her name— 
would select the choicest bits of the 
boiled fish between them on the 
bench, and carefully freeing them 
from bones and skin, daintily pre- 
sent them to the officer’s lips, though 
to do her justice on each occasion 
before she handled a fresh tid-bit she 
carefully washed and cleansed her 
hands, a little knife-boy standing 
always ready at her side with a bowl 
of water and a clean towel. I think 
our gallant soldier would have en- 
joyed these flattering attentions 
more if there had been no spectators. 

After lunch Paciencia brought out 
her harp, which she played very well, 
and sang in a soft and pleasing voice 
that most popular of tunes in the 
Philippines, ““Bu lac lac nang San 
Pagita,’’ ‘“The Flowers of Saint Pa- 
gita,” which, as everybody knows 
who has ever visited the islands, are 
the blossoms of the jessamine, which 
give out an overpowering perfume 
at night, and are the special favorites 
of lovers. 

The barangayans departed from 
Cabayan Nuevo at moon-up, with 
the commander’s larder enriched by 
a dozen bottles of beer, several 
boxes of cigars, and many fresh 
Swect cocoanuts. Paciencia stood 
on the shore and waved a farewell, 
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HOUSE WHERE THE VOYAGERS WERE ENTER- 
TAINED AT CABAYAN NUEVO. 


calling out “Magandang gabi po” 
(“Good evening, sir,”) as long as the 
vessels were distinguishable. 

The next and last stop was made 
at Tueguegarao, where a wedding 
was in progress, which the voyagers 
attended en masse, leaving the ba- 
rangayans to be guarded by a couple 
of very old women and the dogs. 
The bride’s costume would have 
passed muster anywhere the 
United States, being of white muslin 
with the regulation long veil. An- 
tonio, the bridegroom’s _ brother, 
wore bicycle clips about his trousers, 
having evidently come a-wheel, and 
carried a guitar under his arm. The 
music was furnished by a harp and 
piano, and much amusement was 
caused by a man and woman, who 
had been given a list of the guests 
and who sang impromptu verses 
about them, introducing each one’s 
name, and made up to suit the occa- 
sion. This entertainment was fol- 
lowed by a splendid supper, at which 
all the native and a good many Euro- 
pean delicacies were represented, 
and canned beef was dished up side 
by side with locusts, which are 
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stripped of their legs and wings and 
fried brown in cocoanut oil, and 
which were offered to each guest 
with the polite query, “Maco oon ca 
a-pan, e dili mehimo ca a-pan?’”’ (‘‘Do 
you eat locusts, or do you not care 
forthem?”) After this, Filipino fan- 
dangoes were danced, followed by 
the spirited yotas, which were m full 
swing when the weary voyagers said 
adios at daylight. 

Two days in all were consumed at 


THE WEDDING 


Tueguegarao before the slow jour- 
ney down the Cagayan River was re- 
sumed. The start was made at night; 
a full moon hung overhead, attended 
by numerous large bright stars, and 
the fish leaping out of the water cre- 
ated constant ripples and flashes of 
silver. What might have been an 
idyllic nocturnal progress was ren- 
dered unendurable by the swarms of 
mosquitoes, sweeping about the 
rafts in clouds and the cramped 
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quarters on board. Life in the |’hil- 
ippines is either a feast or a famine, 
and toward the end of the voyage, 
which lasted four days after leav- 
ing Tueguegarao, even the meek 
stomachs of the Filipinos rebelled at 
the daily rations of cold sticky rice, 
especially after the glorious plenty 
of the wedding feast. A stew was 
cooked and eaten on board, and such 
a stew! Surely a stew like that was 
never heard of outside the Philip- 


AT TUEGUEGARAO. 


pines, and the recipe, not to mention 


- the taste, was something to remem- 


ber. It was made in an iron pot over 
a fire very ingeniously built in an- 
other and larger vessel, also of iron, 
and which was elevated above the 
inflammable bamboo by means of 
various other cooking utensils, and 
it was a very witches’ brew, inas- 
inuch as a little of everything went 
Rice, dried caribou steak, 
onions, potatoes—only two—several 
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fried locusts (loot from the wedding 
feast), and five little dried fish, 
which smelled to heaven, and would 
have permeated the whole mess with 
their unsavory presence but for the 
cayenne with which it was liberally 
seasoned, and which made it so hot 
it was impossible for the blistered 
palate to distinguish one flavor from 
another. The table furniture was 
limited ‘to three plates—one a 
wooden one—three spoons and two 
forks, everything else being packed 


in the boxes and barrels, and these 
were eked out with three pocket 
knives, two corkscrews and a pair of 
scissors. The plates were filled, 
eaten clean, and passed on to the 
next hungry one without washing, 
while three favored passengers ate 
out of the pot. 

This was the last meal on the ba- 
rangayans. Aparri was sighted a 
few hours afterward, and the voyage 
was at an end. 


By Mapset WaRREN MacLaren 


ISS SARAH STILLWELL 
might well have been called 
one of the institutions of the 
publishing house of Paige, Warren 
and Company. For thirty-five years 
at least, so ran the story, Miss Still- 
well had held uncontested sway over 
the blank books, paste pots and 
shears of the clipping department. 
Her presence there, moreover, was 
unique in that she was the only 
woman ever admitted to the staff of 
this aristocratic and venerable firm. 
Other women had been employed, it 
is true, in the humble capacity of 
stenographers, but to Sarah Still- 
well alone remained the rare privi- 
lege of sitting behind an imposing 
roll-top desk of polished oak and of 
consulting at times with members of 
the firm. Despite the enviable emin- 
ence she had attained, however, 
Sarah Stillwell had never been 
known to make prodigal display of 
her power. Instead, like the diplo- 
mat she was, she held it prudently in 
reserve. 
Only John Meade, chief of the 
manuscript department, had been 
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with the house longer, so it was said, 
than Sarah Stillwell. Naturally, 
they were tried friends. Then, 
again, John Meade was older than 
Sarah Stillwell by at least five years, 
a matter of statistics upon which the 
latter reflected with much maidenly 
satisfaction, as it inevitably gained 
her the advantage in conversations 
reminiscent of the early days of 
Paige, Warren and Company. 

“Now, when Mr. Warren came 
into the firm,” Mr. Meade would 
begin, “you may remember that”— 
Miss Stillwell would abstractedly 
shake her head. 

“Oh, of course not,” Mr. Meade 
would hastily correct himself with 
an air of the finest chivalry. “That 
was before your time.” Whereupon 
a flush of gratified virginal delight 
would quite transfigure Miss Still- 
well. 

Sarah Stillwell was a New Eng- ° 
land gentlewoman, born and bred to 
the most that generations of culture 
and wealth can furnish. When re- 
verses overtook the family of Still- 
well, in Sarah’s nineteenth year, 
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Thomas Paige, one of their staunch- 
est friends, came forward with sub- 
stantial offers of immediate relief. 
All that the Stillwell pride allowed 
itself to accept, however, was a posi- 
tion for Sarah in the publishing 
house of Mr. Paige, where the girl 
adapted herself so admirably to the 
situation that the place seemed to 
have been created for her special 
convenience. Mr. Paige, at first 
doubtful as to the wisdom of this 
new step, finally began to dread the 
day when she should marry. How- 
ever, he need not have feared. 
Sarah Stillwell was pre-eminently a 
business woman, and despite certain 
stray temptations to become other- 
wise, a business woman she had re- 
mained. 

Never, though, had she lost the 
least particle of her femininity. It 
manifested itself in a thousand un- 
obtrusive ways, until it might almost 
have been termed the essence of the 
atmosphere in which she moved. 
For instance, it was Sarah Stillwell 
who had cajoled the carpenter into 
building an extra ledge upon her 
desk for the special accommodation 
of Machiavelli, the office cat, so that 
he might not interfere with the order 
of business and yet doze un- 
disturbed. 

At the noon hour, however, Ma- 
chiavelli was dispossessed of the 
ledge, and in his sleek place a tiny 
brass tea-kettle hung suspended 
over an alcohol lamp. For Miss 
Stillwell had never been able to 
endure the vulgarities of the feeding 
machines known by courtesy as res- 
taurants with which the business 
‘part of the town was filled. Occa- 
ionally, when feeling .unusually 


pulent and luxurious, she deigned 
enter Parker’s and partake in soli- 


tary 


elegance of an_ epicurean 
eon, served with the utmost 
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deference by a waiter formerly a but- 9 
ler in the family of Stillwell. For to 
Hodges Sarah Stillwell remained a 
superlatively imposing and impor- 
tant personage. 

To return to the brass kettle, 
Sarah Stillwell had never formally * 
invited John Meade to share her 
bird-like noon-repast. Nevertheless, 
it had somehow become an _ under- 
stood thing that they should pool 
their interests at this time. For 
John Meade was no pensioner upon 
another’s bounty. Somewhat of an 
epicure in a well-groomed way, he 
always produced some dainty such 
as turkey wings, sliced chicken, } 
plump broiled squabs, and tempting @ 
salads. To this Miss Stillwell invari- 9 
ably added thin slices of bread and 
butter, some famous orange marma- 
lade and the freshest of fragrant tea. 
This refection received the final 
stamp of elegance from the Stillwell 
damask and china, famous in its day, 7 
upon which it was served. 

Thus time passed comiortably by 
in the leisurely atmosphere sur- 
rounding Paige, Warren and Com- 
pany. With a bank account increas- 
ing with assured regularity, good 
health, and well-seasoned friends, 
Sarah Stillwell begun to feel that at” 
last she had arrived at the Delect- 
able Mountains of a well-contested 
career. 

One morning, however, as she 
walked briskly through the space 
beading to her roll-top fortress, pre- 
cisely on the stroke of nine, she was 
suddenly startled in no small degree 
by the sight of a woman’s gold- 
brown head bent over the desk of 
Mr. Meade. The dim hope that it 
might prove a new stenographer, 
sent to take dictation, was dispelled 
by the fact that the newcomer was 
taking no notes at all; instead, she 
was peering intelligently into the big 
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' books of reference spread before her. 


Mr. Meade, too, so Miss Stillwell ob- 
served, was talking quite as to an 
equal, 

Sarah Stillwell snatched the pins 
from her modest black straw and 
thrust it savagely into the hat-box 
on the further side of her desk. She 
unlocked and threw up the roll-top 
with unnecessary force, and assumed 
a black satin apron with an expres- 
sion that might have been envied by 
the early Puritans. She was deter- 
mined to know the worst at once. 
Better that than to sit three hours 
or more in suspense. Resolutely, 
therefore, she picked up at random 
some recent clipping regarding a 
publication of the firm of Paige, 
Warren and Company, and pro- 
ceeded stiffly in the direction of John 
Meade’s desk. Both occupants 
seemed oblivious of her approach, 
which gave Sarah Stillwell an oppor- 
tunity to examine her rival at close 
range. 

This much Sarah Stillwell saw at 
once. It was a young and unusually 
attractive woman who was receiving 
presumable instructions at the chiv- 
alrous hands of John Meade. And 
she was gowned as for hard work. 
She wore a dark tailored skirt, and 
the sleeves of her simple but im- 
maculate shirt waist were protected 
from dust and dirt by black half- 
sleeves.. There were no rings on her 
hands, no tawdry pins in her hair, no 
dangling abortive chains about her 
neck. In short, Elisabeth Dunning 
looked what she really was—a well- 
bred, intelligent girl, with a fine fam- 
ily inheritance, a healthful flush in 
her clear cheeks, and the magic light 
of youth in her hazel eyes. 

“Good morning, Mr. Meade.” 
Sarah Stillwell’s tones suddenly cut 
the air with curt incisiveness. “I 
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beg your pardon for the interruption, 
but I have here something—” 

John Meade rose nervously and 
faced Sarah Stillwell’s implacable 
countenance. 

“Certainly, Miss Stillwell,” he 
stammered, “but before we discuss 
it,” he added, turning with what 
seemed almost a protecting air to the 
girl at his side, “pray permit me to 
present Miss Dunning, who has—er 
—er—to-day been created one of my 
assistants.” 

“IT am happy to meet Miss Dun- 
ning,” returned Sarah Stillwell with 
a glacial glance and a stiffly uncom- 
promising inclination of the head in 
the direction of the Young Person. 
The latter, however, smiled radiantly 
back into the unresponsive face. 

“TI thank you, Miss Stillwell,” she 
replied with straightforward sim- 
plicity. “It is good of you to—to 
welcome me.” 

That was all; Miss Dunning re- 
sumed her chair and work. And 
Sarah Stillwell, for some reason she 
could not name, felt baffled. She 
turned to John Meade. 

“This is the article in question,” 
she said, with a curious quaver in 
her voice that she could not sup- 
press. 

Five minutes later, she was sitting 
before her own desk. Never in all 
her well-ordered life, perhaps, had 
she suffered from a like conflict of 
feelings. This fresh-faced girl, then, 
was to become, presumably, a fixture 
in the manuscript department. 
why had not Mr. Meade made some 
mention of the proposed innovation, 
if, indeed, he had known of it? Or, 
if he had not known of it, why did 
he not come to her now with some 
expression of amazement? Why was 
he avoiding her in this furtive way? 
Was it possible that he could regard 
it as otherwise than a most unwar- 


But 
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rantable imposition? Involuntarily, 
she glanced over at him. He was 


seemingly well pleased with his 


task. For as she looked, he leaned 
back in his revolving chair, laughing 
heartily, while Miss Dunning’s eyes 
were fixed fearlessly upon him as she 
joined whole-heartedly in the mirth. 

With the sensations of mental 
shipwreck, Sarah Stillwell attacked 
a mountainous pile of English 
periodicals. In vain Machiavelli 
rubbed arm, hand, and purred his 
prettiest into an ear that was never 
before deaf to his blandishments. 
She clipped blindly on through col- 
umns that seemed but meaningless 
blurs of type. The click of her scis- 
sors, meanwhile, suggested the clash 
of weapons; the rattle of the paper 
the marching of men. Round and 
round, but slowly, went the hands of 
the big clock. It seemed to Sarah 
Stillwell as if the tuncheon hour 
would never come. For then, 
although he knew it not, John Meade 
was to be given a supreme test. 
Should he meet it as she hoped he 
would, she had resolved magnan- 
imously to exempt him then and 
there from any complicity in the 
matter of the new assistant. 

One o'clock! With the regularity 
of the habit of years, Sarah Stillwell 
began to clear her desk of all impedi- 
-ments, Machiavelli included. Mean- 
while, she fixed her eyes penetrat- 
ingly upon the suspect who, in his 
pedagogical zeal, seemed to have 
forgotten the lapse of time. Sud- 
denly she saw him pull out his watch 
and address a remark to the girl, 
which she answered by a bright nod 
of the head and disappeared. John 
Meade closed his desk, locked it, put 
on his hat and coat, and sat down 
again, as if waiting. Sarah Stillwell 
could hardly believe her eyes. Sud- 
denly he appeared to remember 


something. Unlocking his desk, he 
took from it a package wrapped 
daintily in white tissue paper, and 
with it in his hand swiftly ap- 
proached Sarah Stillwell. The lat- 
ter, bent over her tea service, feigned 
complete oblivion of his existence. 
Falteringly John Meade extended 
the package. 

“I—I’m going out to luncheon this 
noon,” he ventured hesitatingly, 
“and I thought perhaps this—er— 
home-made cream cheese and sliced 
chicken my sister sent me might 
tempt you. I’m very sorry I have to 
forego it myself.” 

Miss Stillwell essayed to speak, 
but could not. Instead, she waved 
her hand helplessly toward the peace 
offering, while her eyes sought 
waveringly the further side of the 
room. And as she stared fixedly into 
space, it filled suddenly with the ap- 
parition of Miss Dunning arrayed in 
a smart covert coat and walking hat, 
drawing on her gloves and looking 
expectantly toward Mr. Meade. 
While Sarah Stillwell continued to 
gaze at the girl in speechless horror 
at the thought slowly dawning in her 
mind, John Meade spoke again. 

“Miss Dunning, you see, she—er 
—she comes in from Hingham, and 
she doesn’t know much about Bos- 
ton luncheon places down town here. 
So I—er—have volunteered to be her 
pilot to-day.” He paused again un- 
certainly, then added: “If your tea is 


“not too far advanced, I’d like very 


much to have you join us.” 

It was then that Miss Stillwell 
found her voice. “Thank you,” she 
returned in a tone that made John 
Meade wince cruelly, “but I fear my 
tea is indeed too far advanced to 
admit of my spoiling any fele-a-tete 
And I shall not need the chicken or 
cheese, thank you.” 

For a second John Meade stood as 
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if stunned. Then, hastily snatching 
up his rejected offering, he walked 
in his most dignified manner down 
the room. Sarah Stillwell, left to 
herself, bent more closely over the 
steaming tea. Slowly she removed 
her glasses. A mist had gathered 
upon them. Five minutes later, two 
tears trickled timidly down her 
cheeks and splashed upon the desk. 
At this juncture, Machiavelli looked 
curiously up and placed a pleading 
paw on her knee. Quite unconscious 
of what she was doing, she grasped 
the Sévres cream pitcher, and poured 
the whole of its rich contents into a 
saucer, once the possession of a 
Colonial Governor’s lady. As Ma- 
chiavelli lapped luxuriously over the 
rare meal, Sarah Stillwell sat leaning 
regardlessly on her elbows, her eyes 
staring straight ahead. 

She felt, like Henny-Penny, that 
the skies were falling. Unfortu- 
nately, however, she could not go 
“to see the King.” Instead, she 
brooded in sheer wonderment over 
the totally inexplicable conduct of 
the hitherto irreproachable John 
Meade. It was for this type of man, 
then,—the man who kicked over all 
traces at the proximity of a fresh 
young face—that she had for years 
been cherishing the finest, most deli- 
cate of companionships and friend- 
ships. She had been merely the play- 
thing—she phrased it melodramatic- 
ally thus—of this light trifler with 
sacred things. . How brazenly he had 
declared to her, thoreover, his prefer- 
ence for the newer fancy! A dull 
red flamed in her cheeks at this 
thought. 

Somehow, she knew. not how, 
Sarah Stillwell managed to endure 
the sight of John Meade and Miss 
Dunning bent together over a com- 
mon desk throughout the afternoon. 
And when she finally shut her desk 


for the night, and walked sedately 
forth to her genteel lodgings on 
Pinckney street, she had fully de- 
cided what tactics she would pur- 
sue. Having once set her face to the 
plough of renunciation, however, 
Sarah Stillwell resigned herself to 
the full luxury of unrestrained 
melancholy, and spent the evening 
in reading Emerson on “Friendship.” 
Thus fortified, she managed to get 
through the next day. 

When one o’clock came, however, 
she noted with malicious pleasure 
that, while Miss Dunning rose at 
once and tripped swiftly from the 
room, John Meade remained rooted 
to his desk. Finally he turaed in his 
chair and looked longingly, tenta- 
tively in Sarah Stillwell’s direction. 
Then came her moment of triumph. 
Swiftly shutting the desk with one 
dexterous movement, she stooped for 
her hat, and pinning it on, sailed 
regally from the room. Descending 
to the bustle of the street, she made 
one of the hungry horde that daily 
invaded second-rate eating-places in 
a mad scramble for pie, sandwiches 
and coffee. One journey into this 
dyspeptic Philistia, however, was 
enough for Sarah Stillwell. Never 
again, no matter how great the 
provocation, would she make one of 
this camp. 

John Meade, moreover, had been 
quick to learn his lesson. Thereafter, 
with rigorous and constant courtesy, 
he approached her merely for the 
purpose of acquainting her with 
some necessary detail of work. On 
her part, Sarah Stillwell was com- 
pletely tactful in all these encoun- 
ters. The casual observer would 
have noticed no change whatever in 
their relations. But to the principals 
there existed no such illusion. Each 
knew that the “light that never was 


on land or sea” had vanished alto- 
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gether. Mr. Meade, meanwhile 
coached Elisabeth Dunning steadily, 
patiently ; and the girl’s fresh, vigor- 
ous intelligence responded superbly 
to his efforts. Even Sarah Stillwell 
could find nothing tw criticise in her 
dress, manner, or work. It was no- 
ticeable, moreover, that after the first 
lamentable occasion John Meade 
seldom if ever accompanied the 
young woman to luncheon. Instead, 
he remained at his desk, eating 
moodily from a plebeian tin box. It 
was patent that for him the glamor 
had fled from food. Sarah Stillwell, 
on her side the big room, drank her 
tea and ate her sandwiches—alone. 
It was a toss-up as to which was the 
drearier repast. 

Miss Dunning, meanwhile, inno- 
cent bone of contention, Sarah Still- 
well treated with the most scrupu- 
lous courtesy. For she would have 
despised herself had she withheld 
from the girl one jot of that to which 
she was entitled by virtue of her po- 
sition on the staff. Sometimes, how- 
ever, Elisabeth Dunning glanced 


wistfully at Sarah Stillwell as if. ning,” she began in drowsy surprise, 
mutely asking her for forgiveness for 


something which she herself fe 
powerless to remedy, but of which 
she knew herself to be the cause. On 
catching this look, the older woman 
always turned hastily away. In some 
sort, it convinced her that the girl 
was not to blame for what had come 
to pass. She was simply the. means 
by which John.Meade had demon- 
strated himself a weak fool. 

Not that Sarah Stillwell could rea- 
sonably have been styled senti- 
mental over this man. But who shall 
marvel if during this quarter of a 
century of close companionship, she 
had come to. consider him .a firm 
anchor to windward in that bleak 


spinster sea which had wrecked the 


spirits—and digestion—of so many 
of her si8terhood. 

One noon hour, some six weeks 
after John Meade’s first trespass, 
Sarah Stillwell sat miserably by her- 
self contemplating the calendar on 
her desk. It was only the third week 
in May, but she had made up her 
mind that what she needed was a 
short vacation. Shivering New Eng- 
land had but just begun to feel the 
“spring o’ the year,” nevertheless 
her racked nerves felt the necessity 
of change and rest. It seemed to her 
that she could not for another weck, 
even, endure the sight of John 
Meade and the deep gloom that 
wrapped him about. For, unlike 
herself, he no longer pretended to 
any cheerfulness of manner, but 
sulked, Achilles-like, in the shadow 
of his desk. 

Sarah Stillwell wearily closed her 
eyes. She opened them to see Elisa- 
beth Dunning standing beside her, 
with her name upon her lips. Miss 
Stillwell started violently. 

| beg your pardon, Miss Dun- 


“but I. think I must have fallen 


leep. I’m—lI’m rather tired to- 
day.” 

Elisabeth Dunning’s eyes ex- 
pressed exactly the right shade of 
sincere sympathy, and Sarah Still- 
well began to experience a curious 
sensation of comfort in her quiet 
presence. They chatted in a desul- 
tory fashion for a few minutes, when 
the girl became suddenly embar- 
rassed. 

“I want to say something to you, 
Miss Stillwell,” she began with 
marked diffidence, “and after. you 
hear it, I’m sure you’ll understand 
why I wanted you to know it. I! 
found out only yesterday that .Mr. 
Meade, for reasons he considered ad 
vantageous to me in a business way, 
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had not mentioned to you, or anyone 
else upon the staff, the fact that I 
am his niece. My mother I’m sure 
you will remember as Elisabeth 
Meade. She speaks so often and so 
affectionately of you that I—TI 
wanted you to know about her, and 
to ask you if—if you still remember 
her.” 

Sarah Stillwell sat like one 
stunned. The girl, looking down at 
her with great troubled eyes, mis- 
interpreted the silence. 

“It is a rule of the house, you 
know,” she began pleadingly, “that 
no one of the staff shall try to secure 
a position upon it for any of his rela- 
tives. But Uncle John asked for me 
because I simply could get nothing 
of the sort anywhere else in Boston, 
and I—well, there’s just my mother 
and myself now, you know.” 

But Sarah Stillwell rose suddenly, 
a mist in her eyes, and tremblingly 
extended both her hands to the 
shrinking girl. 

“Oh, child, child!” she cried. 
“What was the matter with me that 
I didn’t see it; that I didn’t know it? 
Elisabeth’s girl! John’s niece! I 
must have been blind. For you have 
your mother’s mouth and eyes. And 
Dunnigg-<ef course, I remember.” 

“T knew you would as soon as I 
recalled it to you,” replied the girl 
gratefully. “And please, please don’t 
blame Uncle John for not telling you 
in the first place. He thought he 
was doing the best thing for me not 
to let anyone know.” 

“Sit down, child,” commanded 
Sarah Stillwell imperiously. “I want 
to look at you and talk to you. I 
blame neither you nor John. I 
blame myself—and bitterly, too. 
And now, will you share a cup of an 
old woman’s tea, and tell me all 
about your mother and yourself.” 

When John Meade returned from 
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a luncheon at the St. Botolph Club, 
whither he had repaired as a balm to 
wounded feelings, he was astounded 
beyond measure to behold his niece 
and Sarah Stillwell drinking tea, and 
seemingly oblivious to any consider- 
ation of time and the hour. The lat- 
ter saw him at once, however, and 
rose from her chair. 

“There is your uncle, my. dear,” , 
she said to the girl. -“Wilk vou. ex-, 
cuse me just for.a minute? , I want 
to speak to kim at ence.’ 

Sarah Stillwell was not the one to 
temporize when something had to 
be done. She therefore approached 
John Meade with no uncertain step. 

“John,” she began, resolutely look- 
ing into his astonished eyes, “Elisa- 
beth has just been telling me all 
about it. I—I have been very stupid, 
I know. Worse than stupid, too. 
And I—I ask your forgiveness. If 
only I had been able to see it as it is, 
I should have treated her—and you 
—so differently. But I’m going to 
begin now, if you will let me. Will 

ou! 

John Meade blinked his eyes in a 
happy daze. And finally he found 
his voice. 

“It has been a horrible error in 
judgment,” he asserted, in tones 
heavily freighted with remorse, 
“with the fault altogether my own. 
But I have been punished for it. I 
assure you, Sarah, I have been pun- 
ished.” 

Into Sarah Stillwell’s cheeks 
flamed suddenly the flush of seven- 
teen. 

“And I, too, John,” she faltered, 
with all the shyness of a girl. “But 
come! Let us go back to Elisabeth.” 

And as they walked together 
through the long, workmanlike 
room, they felt dawning within 
themselves the peace of a new 
felicity. 


Thanksgiving Day 


By May Lowe 


HE spirit of thankfulness for 
.fayors received has, without 
doubt; ahways-been implanted 


‘tn the hunjan for history 


teaches us that’various nations of 
antiquity set aside special days at 
the ingathering of the harvest, on 


which to give thanks for the fruits_ 


of the earth. Thus the Greeks and 
Romans had festival days in honor 
of the goddess of agriculture, when 


they indulged in rustic sports, and~ 


processions through the fields, and 


finished the day with crowning the 


household gods with fruits and. 
flowers. The early Egyptians, too, 
observed a day of feasting after 
gathering in their harvest, and laid 
offerings upon the altars of Isis, 
goddess of agriculture. The Jewish 


Feast of Tabernacles, which the his- 


torian Josephus calls “A most holy 


and most eminent feast,” was a har~’ 


vest festival, and was celebrated in 
the seventh month, which corre- 
sponds to our month of November. 
It does not seem that the length of 
time during which the feast lasted 
was always the same, for at some 
times it lasted for seven days, at 
other times for eight days; and the 


first celebration, held after the com- ° 


pletion of Solomon’s Temple, lasted 
fourteen days. But there is proof 
that this celebration was similar to 
that of our Thanksgiving Day, for 


the people, all of whom gathered at 


Jerusalem, where they lived in 
booths which were made of 
branches, decorated with fruits and 
flowers, employed the time by both 


religious services and feasting. 
When they gathered in the temple, 
to take part in the ritual, each per- 
son carried branches of palm and 
citron trees. 

It is recorded, that upon one oc- 
casion, after the law of Moses had 
been read, as was done at the begin- 
ning of the feast, the people felt 
very sad at having so often dis- 
obeyed it; but their gloom was 
changed into merriment by Esdras, 
who exhorted them to go immediate- 
ly to feasting as better suited to the 
day, which was one of joy. 

The English Harvest Home, as 
the name implies, is very much like 
our Thanksgiving Day. It is a rural 
holiday, and is the one day in the 
whole year when the squire and gen- 
try throw open their grounds to the 
peasants, whom they join in the 
barn dance, which winds up the day’s 
festivity. Beside the dance, sports 


on the village green, feats of archery, 


wrestling matches and a bounteous 


-dinner are indulged in. 


Throughout Europe, before the 
Reformation, special days were set 
apart as days of religious thanks- 
giving; and after that period, Prot- 
estants of Europe, especially those 
of the church of England, continued 
the custom of the old mother church. 

But we like to think of Thanks- 
giving Day as an American institu- 
tion; and we can justly do this, trac- 
ing it back, as we now observe it, to 
the Pilgrims. Some few writers 


claim, that, as the Popham colonists 


of Monhegan were the first persons, 
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in the new world, to publicly give 
thanks to God, for their safe arrival 
and the blessings which he had be- 
stowed upon them, the day originat- 
ed with them. But as these colo- 
nists, who were Episcopalians, re- 
cited, every Sunday, the ritual of 
their church, of which a thanks- 
giving was a part, we may believe 
that not to this observance, which 
was merely religious, nor to the 
three days’ feast of the Pilgrims 

(which we shall describe later), 
which was merely a revelry, should 
we trace the beginning of our own 
Thanksgiving Day, but to. another 
celebration of the Pilgrims, in July, 
1623, which combined prayer and 
thanksgiving, and feasting, much 
after the manner which we now ob- 
serve. 

' Thanksgiving Day, as instituted 
in New England, may have gained 
an impetus in the fact that while the 
Pilgrims lived at Leyden (they hav- 
ing- quitted England for Holland, 
where they lived ten years), they 
were wont to observe the manner in 
which their Dutch friends cele- 
brated, on October 3d, their deliver- 
ance from the Spaniards. This was 
the most popular festival of the 
Dutch, except the Kirmess, and was 
kept as both a religious and a social 
holiday, though it soon degenerated 
into merely a day of merriment. The 
chief dish at dinner upon that day 
was a Spanish hodge-podge, a stew 
of meat and vegetables. 

After observing for ten years this 
Thanksgiving Day in Holland, it is 
small wonder that after the Pilgrims 
had come to America, they should 
establish a time of thanksgiving and 
rejoicing for their first harvest, 
which had yielded well. 

After leaving Holland, they had a 
perilous voyage, but at last, after 
many dangers and hardships, they 


landed, on December 2ist, 1620, on 
Plymouth Rock. Until such time as 
they might build houses and estab- 
lish themselves upon the land, they 
retained the Mayflower, the vessel 
in which they had sailed, as their 
home. The men went ashore every 
morning, to work, returning to the 
little ship at night. They built a 
“common house,” to which the sick 
and dying were transferred; placed 
their four little cannon in a fort, 
which they: built on a hill, close by: 
built two rows of houses, with a 
wide street between; and lastly 
landed their stores and provisions. 
Then the whole company landed, 
toward the last of March, and in 
April the Mayflower sailed away. 

The winter had been a hard and 
bitter one. At one time all but six 
or seven of the Pilgrims were sick; 
and when spring came, more than 
half their number had died. 

Shortly after the landing of the 
Pilgrims, while searching for a suit- 
able place in which to build their 
houses, they one day came upon 
some deserted Indian huts, in which 
they found some baskets, filled with 
corn. From this supply they saved 
enough to plant their first year’s 
crop. 

Samoset, who had‘seen English- 
men along the coast of Maine, and 
Squanto, who had himself been in 
England, and the great chief Massa- 
soit, all visited the newcomers and 
extended a welcome to them. 
Friendly relations were thus estab- 
lished with the Indians, and a treaty 
of peace was contracted. The Pil- 
grims owed much, both at that time, 
and for years after, to the red men 


for instruction as to climate, plant- Ps 


ing of grain and procuring of game. 
In the spring of 1621, their seed 

was sown, and throughout its grow- 

ing was watched most, anxiously. 


— 
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For well they realized that upon this 
first harvest depended the prosper- 
ity of the little colony, and even their 
lives. To their great joy, the har- 
vest gathered in, in October, was 
bountiful; and carrying out, no 
doubt, the idea of the English har- 
vest home, which lasted a week, 
Governor Bradford ordered a three 
days’ feast and celebration, to which 
were bidden Chief Massasoit and 
their other Indian friends. 

Wild turkeys, geese, ducks and 
water fowl, fish, especially cod and 
shell fish; barley loaves, corn bread 
and vegetables, no doubt formed the 


chief viands at their feast, not to 
speak of the five deer, brought in as 


an offering by the Indians. 

By a great many persons, this 
celebration is believed to be the first 
Thanksgiving, from which we date 
our celebration of the day, but well- 
known writers deny this, one saying: 
“There is no record of any special 
religious service, during this week 
of feasting,” 

But little did the colonists, while 
feasting and making merry, think of 
the hard times ahead of them. The 
year 1622 was filled with misfortune. 
A. short time after the harvest fes- 
tival, the ship“Fortune” arrived, but 
the only fortune she brought to the 
Pilgrims was a number of colonists, 
for she left with them no provisions 
or supplies. 

But the first colonists did not 
mind this, for they thought their 
bountiful crop was enough for all. 
So Governor Winslow sent back, 
when the “Fortune” returned to 


England, a glorious account of their. 


prosperity. He was rewarded by 
having the “Charity” and the “Swan” 
arrive in the summer, crowded with 
some very undesirable people, who 
formed the Weymouth colony. They 
brought no supplies, and soon not 


only ate up the supplies of their 
hosts, but caused such an unfriendly 
feeling among the Indians that the 
Pilgrims were afraid to try to add 
more cultivated land. So they had 
to content themselves with obtain- 
ing supplies from the few fishing 
vessels which passed and by an oc- 
casional trade with the Indians, but 
this was not sufficient to feed the in- 
creased colony. The harvest, that 
fall, did net yield so well as that of 
the year before, and the poor Pil- 
grims had neither the heart nor the 
food for a second week of feasting. 


Food became scarcer every day,- 


and the gloomy winter passed, and 
each one was glad to see the spring 
come. But, although hope sprang 
up in their hearts, as the time for 
planting approached, they were 
again doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. They finished their planting 
in April, and hoped that with the 
harvesting of this crop their hard- 


ships would be over. 


But the third week in May a 
drought set in, and the growing crop 
was withered and almost destroyed. 
This drought lasted until July, and 
for relief in their great need, a day 
was appointed for special fasting 
and prayer, and after nine hours’ 
prayer, with great joy the Pilgrims 


- saw clouds spread over the sky, from 


which descended, the next morning, 
a gentle rain, which revived the corn 
and brought hope again into the 
hearts of the colonists. 

.Captain Miles Standish returned, 
a few days after this feast, from a 
little voyage which he had taken, in 
the hope of procuring provisions. He 
brought not only food, but the glad 
news that a ship had been seen bear- 
ing in that direction. 

The colonists thought it only right, 
in acknowledgment of all these bless- 


-ings, to hold a public service of 


‘ 
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prayer and thanksgiving. On the 
30th of July this thanksgiving was 
held, and the day afterward the 
“Anne” anchored, containing many 
of those friends, that for lack of 
room, the Mayflower had been 
obliged to leave behind at Leyden. 

We may justly claim this feast as 
the origin of our Thanksgiving Day, 
not only because, as stated before, it 
was both a religious and a social 
celebration, but also because it was 
the first time in the history of 
America that the Governor appoint- 
ed a day for thanksgiving. All for- 
mer observances of special days had 
been appointed by the church. 

But, like the three days’ feast of 
1621, this celebration in 1623, 
although without doubt the origin 
of our national Thanksgiving Day, 
may be looked upun as merely a 
local observance, being held by only 
the Plymouth colony. They, how- 
ever, were the forerunners of other 
more or less local celebrations in 
Massachusetts, and gradually, in 


' .other colonies, for in 1630 a public 


Thanksgiving Day was observed in 
Boston, by the Bay colony, and 
again in 1631. 

In that year the colonists, who 
had been comparatively prosperous, 
met with reverses. Their crop failed, 
and they were soon reduced to the 
.Same want which had befallen 
Plymouth colony, nearly ten years 
before. The women, brave as the 
men, learned (probably from the 
Indians, who taught the Pilgrims a 
great many useful things) how to 
make a kind of flour from acorns. 
~The children dug clams and mus- 
sels; but the ground was hard and 
frozen, and the few shell-fish they 
could obtain did not go far toward 
increasing their supplies; for their 
stock of corn was now almost used 
up. 


The “Lyon,” which lay at the Isle 
of Shoals, was hired by Governor 
Winthrop, to go back to England 
and bring a supply of food; but win- 
ter came and the vessel had not yet 
returned. - The -increasing cold 
weather caused a scarcity of game, 
while the snow hid the acorns and 
ground-nuts, which had become their 
bread-stuff. The small supply of 
corn dwindled each day, and it was 
at this point, as the story goes, that 
on the verge of starvation, five ker- 
nels of corn were apportioned to 
each colonist, as a daily ration. 

A fast day was appointed; that is, 
not a day merely for the abstinence 
of food, for, in the condition of af- 
fairs, that were unnecessary, but a 
special: day of prayer. To the great 
joy of the colonists, just at this time, 
when they were in the greatest need, 
the “Lyon,” filled with provisions, 
sailed into the harbor. The appoint- 
ed fast day was turned into one of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing, and so 
on February 22d, 1631, occurred in 
Boston the first Thanksgiving Day 
of which any written record remains 
in the Colonial Records of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The first record of a joint observ- 
ance was when, in 1632, Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts Bay ap- 
pointed a day of thanksgiving, and 
asked the Governor of Plymouth 
colony to unite in its celebration. 

Though in the next fifty years 
there were as many as twenty-two 
public thanksgiving days appointed 
in Massachusetts, usually in October 
or November, after the gathering in 
of the harvest, or to celebrate some 
public benefit, it did not become a 
regular holiday for a long time after- 
ward. In 1677, the first regular 
Thanksgiving Proclamation was 
printed in Massachusetts. 

As people of other creeds began to 
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settle in Plymouth colony, over 
whom the Puritan church had no 
authority, it was thought necessary 
to have a law to govern public fasts 
and thanksgivings, and which should 
render the day a more general one. 
Therefore, on November 15th, 1636, 
this law was framed: } 


“That it be in the power of the Governor 
and assistants to comand solemn daies of 
humiliacon by fasting, etc., and also thanks- 
giving as occasion shall be offered.” 


So you see, that even this law 
called only for an occasional celebra- 
tion, and not a regular annual ob- 
servance. After the passage of this 
law, judging from the data furnished 
by the church records, which, beside 
the wording of the law itself, is the 
only evidence remaining, we find 
that the civil authority did not take 
the matter entirely out of the hands 
of the church, especially in Plymouth 
colony. They rather combined with 
the church, for instead of “ordering” 
the appointment of a certain day, 
they “proposed” or “desired” the ap- 
pointment to the churches. 

We find that there was no c7vé/ ap- 
pointment of a harvest festival in 
Plymouth colony before 1668, 
although such a festival had, beyond 
doubt, become customary in the sev- 
eral communities. But in the 
Plymouth Records of that year we 
find the first Thanksgiving pro- 
clamation which makes mention of 
the harvest in these words: 


“It hath pleased God in some comfortable 
measure to blesse vs in the fruites of the 


November 25th was the day ap- 
pointed. 

The form of recommendation in 
Plymouth colony in 1689 goes to 
show that it had become an annual 
custom, and even in 1678 there is 
good evidence that Plymouth church 


was observing an annual Thanks- 
giving Day, usually in the autumn. 
That year the day appointed was 
November 6th. The next year, Feb- 
ruary 25th was the day, and the ap- 
pointment was made by the church, 
while that of the following year, 
October 20th, was made by the 
court. 

We find that this system of ap- 
pointment, one year by the court and 
another year by the church, pre- 
vailed from 1668, and was observed 
annually, with the exception of some 
few years, when for a special cause, 
as for instance, during King Philip’s 
War, it was interrupted for the one 
year. 

Before 1668, when the church 
alone exercised the power of ap- 
pointment, there is no doubt that in 
a good many cases, where records of 
a Thanksgiving celebration cannot 
be found, their absence is due to the 
fact that, on account of some public 
misfortune, the day was kept as 
fast day, and one of mourning, in 
stead of one of rejoicing. And after 
combining with the civil authorities 
in the appointment, the church had 
so much influence that this peculiar 
view was still carried out. 

The other New England colonies 
soon followed the lead of Massachu- 
setts in the matter of keeping 
Thanksgiving Day. In Connecticut, 
especially, the church did not care to 
exercise so much authority, and the 
appointing power was early given 
over entirely to the government. In 
this colony, also, the observance of 
the day was more regular than in 
Massachusetts Bay or Plymouth 
colonies, for, with one exception, 
records are extant for every year 


since 1647. This was in 1675, when 


on account of Indian massacres, no 
celebration was held in Connecticut. 
Two proclamations have been found 
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before that date, the earlier, and no 
doubt the first proclamation ever 
issued, in Connecticut, being dated 
September 18th, 1639. 

The cause of this difference be- 
tween the colonies is, perhaps, owing 
to the fact that the people of Con- 
necticut were more cheerful than 
those of their sister colonies, and 
found many causes for gfatitude, 
even in years of general misfortune. 

Thus, though to the Pilgrims of 
Plymouth or to the Puritans of Bos- 
ton, may be traced the origin of 
Thanksgiving Day, the civil author- 
ity and constancy of the people of 
Connecticut have brought it down to 
us, not as kept in Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth colony, as an occa- 
sional day for a special cause, but as 
an annual celebration. 

In 1644, the first record of a public 
Dutch Thanksgiving Day is noted, 
the day being set apart in gratitude 
for the safe return of the Dutch 
soldiers, after a battle with the Con- 
necticut Indians. The next year, a 
treaty of peace with the Indians was 
celebrated by a public Thanksgiving 
Day, and again in 1654 the same 
method was taken to express the 
gratitude of the residents of the New 
Netherlands, for a peace established 
between themselves and England. 

Twenty years later, a regular day. 
was set aside, the council sending 
out the proclamation to the clergy- 
men, whom they asked to announce 
it, the previous Sunday, to their con- 
gregations, that all might be pre- 
pared fittingly to celebrate the occa- 
sion. There is reason to believe 
that this celebration was more of a 
harvest festival than the first ones 
had been. 

In 1664, Dominie Brown of Wylt- 
wyck asked for an established an- 
nual Thanksgiving, but there are no 
records to show that the desire was 


carried out, though from 1690 to 
1710 celebrations were held almost 
every year, being called thank-days, 
instead of Thanksgiving days. When 
New York came under the sway ot 
England, the English governors 
followed the example of their Dutch 
predecessors. 

The earliest mention of Thanks- 
giving in the records of Rhode 
Island Plantation is in 1687. But 
attempts to celebrate Thanksgiving 
Day in Rhode Island did not prove 
very successful. Whether the people 
were ungrateful or only stubborn, is 
not known, but it is said that when 
Governor Andros ordered them to 
appear, to celebrate certain days, 
which he set apart as days of thanks- 
giving, the order was so contemptu- 
ously carried out that several per- 
sons were arrested for disobedience 
of the King’s ordinances. 

During the Revolutionary War, 
the people and the Continental army 
observed an annual Thanksgiving 
Day, by proclamation of the Con- 
tinental Congress. After the peace 
it was discontinued until 1789, when 
our first President issued a proclama- 
tion recommending and assigning 


“Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of No- 
vember next, to be devoted by the people of 
these States to the service of that great and 
glorious Being who is the benefcent author 
of all the good that was, that is, or that will 
be. That we may then all unite in render- 
ing unto him our sincere and humble thanks 
for his kind care and protection of the peo- 
ple of this country previous to their bé- 
coming a nation; for the signal and mani- 
fold mercies, and the favorable interposi- 
tions of his providence in the course and 
conclusion of the late war; for the great 
degree of tranquility, union, and plenty 
which we have since enjoyed; for the 
peaceable and rational manner in which we 
have been enabled to establish constitutions 
of government for our safety and happiness, 
oad particularly the national one now lately 
instituted; for the civil and religious lib- 
erty with which we are blessed, and the 
means we have of acquiring and diffusing 
useful knowledge, and in general for all the 
great and various favors which he hath 
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pleased to confer upon us. 
“And also, that we may then unite in 
most humbly offering our prayers and sup- 


plications to the great Lord and ruler of 


nations, and beseech him to pardon our 
national and other t ions; to en- 
able us all, whether in public or private sta- 
tions, to perform our several and relative 
duties properly and punctually; to render 
> national government a b essing to all 
Os ae, by constantly being a govern- 
wise, just, and constitutional laws, 
directly and faithfully executed and obeyed ; 
to protect and — all sovereigns and 
nations (especially such as have shown 
kindness to us), ~~ to bless them with 
good government, peace, pe concord; to 
promote the knowledge and practice of true 
religion and virtue, , ont e increase of 
science among them and us; and generally 
to grant unto all mankind such a degree of 
semnpoeet prosperity as he alone knows to 
“Given under my hand, at the city of New 
York, the third day of October, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-nine. G. WASHINGTON.” 


Washington’s proclamation was 
occasionally followed by other Presi- 
dents. 

About the year 1830 the Governor 
of New York appointed a day, and 
other Northern Governors quickly 
followed, and in these States the cus- 
tom has, since then, been an annual 
one. 

In the South, Thanksgiving Day 
was practically unknown until in 
1855, when Governor Johns of. Vir- 
ginia urged in a letter to the State 
Legislature their recognition of the 
day, that he might issue a proclama- 
tion. He was advised not to issue it, 
as most of the citizens regarded this 
day as a relic of Puritanic bigotry. 
His action, however, aroused public 
notice, and a great dispute arose. In 
1857, Governor Wise, successor of 
Johns, without asking advice, issued 
a proclamation, and the people, 
throwing aside their prejudice, cele- 
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brated the day with true Southern 
hospitality. The next year eight 
Southern States, through their Gov- 
ernors’ proclamations, kept the day; 
but the coming on of the Civil War 
soon put an end to its celebration in 
the South. 

The celebration of the day was 
thus, for several years, although 
regularly observed, merely a State 
affair, when the troubles connected 
with the Civil War suspended it for 
a time, as fast days were more in ac- 
cord with the general feeling than 
feast days. But in 1864, President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation, ap- 
pointing the fourth Thursday of No- 
vember, with a view to having the 
day kept, thereafter, annually with- 
out interruption. The President’s 
assassination, the next year, almost 
caused the suspension of his own 
rule, but after being prevailed upon, 
President Johnson appointed the last 
Thursday in November; and since 
that time each President has fol- 
lowed his example. 

The Governors of the several 
States, upon receiving the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, issue their own, 
naming the same day. Thus we may 
say that since 1865, Thansgiving 
Day has beén an annual .national 
holiday. It is the only religious fes- 
tival celebrated in the United States 
by virtue of the authority of the civil 
government. 

At the present day, Thanksgiving 


Day ranks first among holidays in 


New England. In the Middle States, 
perhaps the religious element of the 
day is as well observed, but in New 
England it is pre-eminently the fam- 
ily festival. 
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Teacups and Bargains 


By Warwick JAMES PRICE 


HE geographical difference be- 
tween the Orient and the Oc- 
cident is no greater than the 

difference between their shopping 
customs. Here one is waited upon 
by supercilious young persons, of 
less than sophomore knowledge and 
of more than freshman assurance. 
There one finds manners so good 
and placidity so soul-satisfying, that 
the mere variants of commercial 
morals count as nothing Here it is 
remnants and rush, excited crowds 
and high-priced bargains. There it 
is a leisurely feast of gossip, a holi- 
day ceremony, whose ritual is com- 
pact of the arts of diplomacy and the 
romance of trade. 

In the long, covered “chouks” of 
Delhi or Stamboul, where one buys 
old arms and new perfumeries; in 
the dark alleyways of Damascus, 
where turquoise jewelry and silver 
carvings are for sale; in the bazaars 
of Cairo or Syria, where the traveller 
is tempted by wondrous carpets, bar- 
baric embroideries, and strangely 
beautiful pieces of leather work; in 
the Tokio or Yokohama quarters, 
where bargaining is best conducted 
over the teacups—in all of these, 
shopping, in its essentials, is quite 
the same. It means two parts fresh 
air, three parts Oriental color, and 
five parts at least of the most 
polished, most unblushing, of poker 
bluffs and raises. It is like the 
shopping of the Occident only in 
this, that something is paid for 
something that is bought. In nothing 
else can any common ground be 
found. 
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What, for instance, would the 
woman of New York or Philadel- 
phia, well learned in the department 
store wiles of Sixth Avenue or 
Chestnut Street, think of shopping 
such as the memsahibs of the East 
India hill towns know it? Itisa hot, 
blue afternoon. The veranda, shaded 
by moonflower vines and cooled by 
the tireless wavings of the punkahs 
overhead, holds the women folk, 
their conversation drifting lazily 
back and forth between memories of 
“home” and the station small talk. 
Enter then the Mussulman trader, 
garbed in snowy white, dissimulat- 
ing craft in winning smiles and 
sparkling dark eyes. His. coolie 
women squat at a respectful dis- 
tance, while, with much to say of his 
own honorable record, the cheapness 
of his goods and the perfection of 
their quality, he unpacks the square 
tin boxes they have carried on their 
heads. Slowly the striped mattings 
are covered deep with bright silks 
and filmy crepes, brocaded satins 
and inviting muslins. Then the 
strange metal ornaments and heav- 
ily-set jewels of the East begin to 
sparkle from among their folds. The 
circle of wicker chairs draws nearer; 
the thermometer is forgotten in the 
interest of bargaining,—and what 
stuffs to wonder at and delight in are 
left behind, when that little caravan 
once more trails away in the dust of 
the heat-baked high-road. 

Or what would the New England 
housewife think of such peripatetic 
tradesmen as would lay siege to her 
kitchen door, if she lived in Yoko- 
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hama instead of Hartford? Japan 
has no markets. In that topsy-turvy 
land, you don’t go out to look for a 
dinner; a dinner comes around look- 
ing for you. First, there is the green- 
grocer, who, in spite of his little can- 
vas-covered pushcart, might not ap- 
pear so strange to one who has been 
brought up in a country of raucous- 
voiced berry vendors. But then 
comes the dealer in cakes and pastry, 
his flaky wares piled on two small 
shelves, so nicely balanced on the 
sides of his diminutive donkey that 
one looks momentarily for the down- 
fall that never comes. After his de- 
parture appear, in turn, the fish mer- 
chant, the Celestial sportsman with 
game to sell, the yellow man who 
raises chickens of his own color, and 
the butcher. And every last one of 
them brings his wares “on the hoof,” 
so to speak. Even the fish arrive 
still gasping and twitching. If you 
buy, your doorstep becomes a little 
blace dexecution and you are very 
sure your meat is fresh. 

All of these things are plentiful in 
Japan, and cheap. Translating the 
strange-sounding coppers of the 
Mikado’s treasury into coin values 
that would seem more civilized to 
Americans, the housekeeper pays 
about ten cents a pound for game 
and poultry, twelve cents for lamb, 
fifteen for beef, and not more than 
three or four for the best of fish. 
Dairy products are correspondingly 


. dear; cows are not often seen in that 


corner of the world. Milk and eggs 
and butter still are rarities, indica- 
tive out there ef high living and 
plain thinking. 

How hopelessly inartistic, how 
grossly utilitarian seem the monster 
granite and marble commercial 
homes of America’s merchant 
princes, after one has spent a leis- 
urely, tea-drinking, curio-buying day 


or two in those wholly delightful Jap 
shops! They are simply little houses 
with the fronts chopped off. There 
are no specific doors and windows; 
it is all one big door and window. 
There are no counters, for the goods, 
when displayed at all, are spread 
upon the floors. There are no chairs, 
either. If a customer be a native, 
she squats on her heels on the mat- 
ting, and if she be a foreigner, she 
sits, side-saddle fashion, on the edge 
of the floor next the street, while she 
haggles over pennies with the 
charmingly polite little proprietor. 

That customer has arrived in a 
’rik’sha, and the ’rik’sha boy has lied 
amiably and volubly about her vast 
wealth and towering social position. 
Therefore has she been received 
with salaam after salaam, till it 
seemed nothing short of impertinent 
to her to announce what she wanted. 
But she did—and there was no 
“floor-walker” there to “size her up” 
as she did so, no inattentive “lady- 
clerk” with an insolent “What?” In- 
stead of that, there were more sa- 
laams, the mouse-like scurrying of 
three or four pairs of brown feet to 
fetch what was wanted, while an- 
other pair of feet brought forth a 
four-inch-high lacquer table, with 
fragrant tea steaming up invitingly 
from the tiniest of blue and white 
cups and saucers. 

Shopping without tea in Japan is 
practically impossible. By the time 
you have exhausted the mere surface 
possibilities of a sinyle short street, 
and in spite of the wee dimensions 
of the cups that have been set before 
you, you will think you have had 
enough tea to bathe in, but it is bet- 
ter to face even that ordeal than to 
have all the proprietors think you 
low-born and very ill-mannered. Nor 
is it merely a matter of their opinions, 
for she who says “No” to tea is in- 
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yariably charged more. And then it 
is not always tea or only tea. While 
you are hearing pleasant things of 
the honor of your august visit, or of 
the supreme excellence of the 
weather, salted cherry blossoms will 
probably be produced on a silver 
salver, to be followed by beanflower 
sweets by the time the messengers 
have got back from the “godown.” 

There are some Jap shops where 
the goods for sale are displayed, but 
in the best and largest the proprietor 
and his “boys” comprise the only ex- 
hibit. Everything is stored in the 
“godown,” a cellar-like affair built 
of heavy beams and a plaster, baked 
till it looks like nothing so much as 
a great cube of meerschaum with a 
door to it. The merchant has an 
idea that this overgrown cupboard 
is both fire and burglar proof, and 
there he keeps the silks and the 
satins, the crepes and the linens, 
which, one at a time, are spread out 
before the light of your honorable 
eyes. Each comes up wrapped in a 
faded green cloth, and by the time 
the fifth cup of tea has been served, 
you will have seen such bargains as 
will cause you to look with a grand 
contempt upon the Monday rem- 
nants of the West for the rest of 
your natural life. There are the 
daintiest of crepes at nine cents a 
yard; cafe au lait brocaded satins a 
yard wide, for seventy-five cents; 
and silk stockings so fine that one 
may be drawn through a finger-ring, 
at two dollars a pair. 

If you buy silk in the piece, your 
purchase must be made by weight, 
not length, and, if you are wise, you 
will pay forty cents a pound for the 
raw material, and then pick out the 
color you wish it dyed from the 
artistic little striped screen the store 
gentleman shows you. The dying is 
“thrown in”—and the goods will be 


delivered within twenty-four hours 
at that. 

Quick work is as characteristic of 
shopping in Japan as the never- 
failing courtesy which gives the 
leisurely ceremony so much of its 
charm. The actually miraculous 
Oriental skill in imitation is another 
detail sure to impress the Westerner. 
An English friend of mine, going out 
to a berth in the Consular service, 
tore a pair of trousers on shipboard. 
Arrived at Yokohama, he chose 
some cloth, gave the tailor the torn 
and mended trousers to follow in cut 
and measure, and ordered a new 
pair. That very evening they ar- 
rived at his hotel,—and the mended 
tear was reproduced in the garment 
to the last stitch! On our own 
steamer was a bride, en route to Osaka 
who had her trousseau ruined by 
some accident in the hold,—and 
Tokio dressmakers reproduced it in 
its entirety in forty-eight hours, 
even to the embroideries on the Paris 
gowns! It is farther to be said that 
they furnished all the materials, and 
the charge for everything was con- 
siderably less than a fifth of the orig- 
inal cost. 

The woman of the Western world 
is met on her arrival at a Japanese 
port by the “runners” for the dress- 
makers. They call at her hotel to 
present, with infinite manner, the 
cards of their employers, and then, 
if so be the wish of the august lady 
in the question, with silent skill they 
take her orders,—and the next day 
comes the gown. One dainty pluto- 
crat whom we met, who rules Chi- 
cago society when she is not running 
about the rest of the world, tried 
these dressmakers. One gownof pon- 
gee, embroidered in red and blue 
silks, cost eight dollars,—“‘and I 
never had a skirt fit me like this 
one.” A white flannel, with sailor 
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collar and cuffs embroidered in pale 
blue, came to thirteen dollars. A 
white India linen, the skirt built of 
fine, vertical tucks, alternating with 
drawn work (it was four days in the 
making instead of one) was sixteen 
dollars, and the proprietor delivered 
the dress in person that he might 
apologize for the price. 

If there seem little room for argu- 
ment over the value of such bar- 
gains as these, what of the set of 
table linen, which, each winter sea- 
son, spreads its snowy glories in the 
home of one of Washington’s ma- 
trons? The cloth is of a size for 
twenty-four covers. There runs 
about it a hem of drawn work a foot 
wide, and the pattern in the linen it- 
self is everywhere brought out with 
embroidery, stuffed to a half-inch 
height, save for the four circles 
where the candelabra stand. Those 
are left unworked. The two dozen 
napkins, a yard square, have heavily 
embroidered hems. The set cost 
$300. Its equal could not be repro- 
duced in America for $2,000. 

Japan is not, however, made up 
entirely of bargains. Americans and 
Englishmen, Belgians and Germans, 
run shops in Tokio; and these gen- 
tlemen are not in business for philan- 
thropic reasons. There are bazaars, 
too, owned by natives of the lower 
castes, usually situated near the tem- 
ples, where Cook’s tourists buy 
Geisha girl hair-pins that those fas- 
cinating young persons never would 
look at, and cakes of soap made in 
Brussels and then wrapped up in 
japanesy paper manufactured in a 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, mill. The 
silk handkerchiefs, the camphor- 
wood boxés, the paper’ umbrellas, 


the basket chairs, and the modérn, 


rubbishy lacquer work, which‘ the 
average tourist buys, are Japanese 
only in that they were bought’ in 


Mutsuwhito’s empire instead of in the 
American department store where 
they could have been had for less 
money. 

The more experienced traveller 
never goes into a shop where paper 
lanterns and signs in bastard Eng- 
lish invite her. She has learned that, 
in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
the house with nothing to say for it- 
self is the one which holds the treas- 
ures. Perhaps, too, she seeks out 
those quaintest of all second-hand 
shops, tucked away around Shiba or 
in that labyrinth of little streets back 
of the Yokohama theatres. There 
she will find things made years be- 
fore Japan became “progressive.” 
The receding shelves are covered 
with tiny bits of beauty, born in the 
days when the Daimios computed 
their princely incomes in rice, and 
paid, in rice, good salaries to whole 
families of inborn artists to take 
their time making things properly. 
To-day the museums of the world 
are full of their handiwork, but now 
and then a wee bit of lacquer was 
chipped away, or a bronze dragon 
was dented a trifle—and so, instead 
of going into glass cabinets, such 
pieces found their way into these 
dark little bazaars, to be bought for 
coppers. | 

There are buttons, not meant for 
buttoning, oddly carved of metal, 
four inches long; there are screens a 
foot and a half high, meant only to 
be looked at,—but never to be for- 


+ gotten; there are four-tray medicine 


chests, of a size to slip into the aver- 
age cigar-case of to-day. Old silks 
are there, too; cast-away robes of 
Buddhist or Shirito priests, or the 
gay gowns in which the Geishas of a 
long-dead gerieration «danced into 
metr’s hearts; such stuffs ‘as are sel- 
dom met with in these: days of 
hastier ways and work. Candlesticks 
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of iron, that telescope into their 
standards; cases for chopsticks, 
with quaint carvings standing out a 
full inch in the soft yellows of the 
ancient ivory; bizarre little purses 
for playing cards,—and a Baltimore 
youth in our party actually dese- 
crated one With his pipe tobacco; 
solemn tea caddies and mysterious 
amulets and hand-mirrors fashioned 


out of thin sheets of bronze,—these: 


are the rewards of the patient 
searcher. 

And patient she must be. It is not 
merely a matter of long looking for 
what one wants; indeed, it is seldom 
that. The rub comes in the bargain- 
ing. Fixed prices are as little 
dreamed of in the Far East as “flats” 
furnished on installment payments. 
The merchant, though you are never 
conscious of his scrutiny, studies 
you from the first instant you cross 
his horizon. Your size, your bear- 
ing, the look and quality of what you 
wear, your eagerness or indifference, 
real or assumed; these are the fac- 
tors in his mental equation which at 
last give him a price to set upon any 
article in which you are interested. 
Of course, it is invariably too high, 
and you say so, while making an 
offer, in your turn, of about half as 
much as you are willing to pay. 
That gives you room to approach 
him. He throws up his hands, 


shrugs his shoulders with an air of 
polite but pained surprise, looks with 
renewed and noticeably affectionate 
attention at the object over which 
this little commercial game of poker 
is being played, and comes back at 
you with another offer, still much 
too high to consider, but a step in 
the right direction. 

More bluffs on his part, more 


“raises on yours, and’ then, perhaps, 


you go on to look at other things, as 
though the argument were definitely 
closed,—when both East and West 
know it is not. You may even carry 
your bluff to the point of leaving, 
but in that case be sure and return 
to your hotel past that same shop. 
Most probably one of the “boys” will 
run out to you with sharp cries of 
“Good! Good !’—and you will know 
your last offer has won the pot. 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


sings Mr. Kipling. But they are 
meeting to-day in the bazaars and 


shops of Stamboul and Alexandria | 


and Tokio. Turban, fez and black 
silk cap are bowing good gold and 
silver into the baggy pockets of their 
polite owners, and white chiffon hat 
with pink roses is learning how the 
most profitable of shopping may also 
be made the pleasantest ceremony of 
a vacation day. 
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Easthampton, Mass. 


By L. S. SMITH 


HE town of Easthampton has 
a location for natural beauty 
scarcely equalled by any in 
the Connecticut Valley. An _ un- 


dulating fertile plain, it is guarded — 


on the east by Mt. Tom, and on the 
west by Pomeroy Mountain, both 
standing like sentinels overlooking 
the fair scene, and each sublimely 
adding its full share to the general 
picturesqueness. 

And in the sturdiness of this 
setting there is, as it were, reflected 
the industry, integrity and stead- 
fastness of the early peoples who 
chose this spot for a home, and who 
from the first practised in their daily 
lives the stern virtues of duty, 
loyalty and religion. 

The earliest records of the settle- 
ment of Easthampton are coincident 
with those of Northampton, since 
this town was included within the 
limits of Nonotuck, now Northamp- 
ton, for more than a hundred years, 
and no record exists telling of the 
first appearance of white men in this 
locality. Settlements. had begun 
down the river as early as 1635, and 
it was from these—Windsor, Weth- 
ersfield, and MHartford—that the 
settlers of Nonotuck came. Mr. 
Trumbull says the first substantiated 
record of the passage of Europeans 
through this region was in 1638. 
That, however, was neither an ex- 
pedition of discovery nor for the 
purpose of opening traffic with 
natives. It was, instead, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining life, and on its 
results depended the existence of the 
settlers and the survival of the plan- 
tations. 

, 


The lower towns had become im- 
poverished by the war for exter- 
minating the Pequod Indians, and 
in danger of starvation, they saw no 
way of relief but to apply to other 
Indians for provisions. Finally, 
when absolutely destitute of food, 
according to Mason’s history, Cap- 
tain John Mason and two compan- 
ions were dispatched up the river in 
search of food, in the spring of 1633. 

At Pocumtuck, now Deerfie!d, 
they found friendly Indians, from 
whom they bought a supply of corn, 
which was delivered to them by the 
Indians with a fleet of fifty canoes, 
at Hartford and Windsor. \lr. 
Mason in his history says: 


“Forever to the credit of the red man, 
be it recorded that he responded liberally 
and generously to the appeal of the stran- 
gers, who came to drive him not only from 
the home of his fathers, but eventually from 
the face of the earth.”* 


The plan for the settlement of 
Nonotuck began at Hartford. Pos- 
sessed with the undaunted courage 
which had led these settlers to ven- 
ture ocean perils, followed by the 
forbidding hardships of dense wil- 
derness, for the sake of worshipping 
God as they thought best, they only 
naturally yielded to a predominating 
impulse to try something still fur- 


* “The year ensuing, the colomy being in extreme 
want of provisions, many giving 12 shillings (or about 
$3 00) for one bushel of Indian corn, the court of Connec- 
ticut employed Capt. Mason, Mr. William Wadsworth 
and Deacon Stebbins to try what Providence would afford 
them in their great straight, who, netwithstanding some 

ements they met from some English, went toa 
place called Pecumtuck, where they procured so much corn 
at reasonable rates that the Indians ght down to Hart- 
ford and Windsor, fifty canees laden with corn, at one 
time.’”’— Mason's History of the Pequod War. 


* “There remained not a sannup nor a squaw, 
not a warrier or child of the Pequod race. .A nation had 
from the family of man.’’"—Bencroft’s //is- 

tory of the United States. 
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ther on, something yet untried 
which might result in permanent 
betterment to themselves; and yet, 
whatever worldly considerations de- 
termined their movements up the 
river, the founders of Northampton 
were Puritans in the choicest and 
strictest sense of the term. With a 
form of worship as simple as their 
creed, they wove their religion into 
their lives, and asked God’s blessing 
on all their undertakings. In their 
original petition to the General 
Court of Massachusetts for leave “to 
plant, possess afd inhabit Nono- 
tuck,” they represent ‘that Nonotuck 
was “a place suitable to erect a town 
upon, for the public weal and for the 
propagation of the Gospel.” 

The petition was granted in 1654, 
and the Legislature instructed them 
to proceed to purchase the land from 
the Nonotuck Indians, who, in their 
way, owned the land from South 
Hadley Falls to Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain and westward, nine miles into 
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the country. The purehase was 
easily effected, the Indians were 
glad to sell, and set their own price, 
agreeing to accept in return for the 
land one hundred fathoms of wam- 
pum, ten coats, some small presents 
to the principal sachems, one of 
whom was a woman, the ploughing 
of sixteen acres of land in “Had- 
leigh,” and a general concession to 
them to hunt over the land and to 
fish in the streams. 

In view of the great value of the 
land now, this seems trivial, but to 
them it was considerable. The arti- 
cles they received were really worth 
to them, or they conceived them to 
be so, all the land could be worth t¢ 
them. The articles they wanted, and 
they did not want the land for any 
permanent occupation. dhe settler 
themselves often transferred tract: 
of land to each other for a mere 
trifle, as for corn or wheat. The land 
on which the First Church and High 
School Building now stand, in this 
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town, was sold as late as 1774 for 
$1.94 per acre. 

The first known white settler 
within the limits of Easthampton 
was undoubtedly one John Webb, 
for Northampton’s records show this 
item: “December 13, 1664, town 
granted John Webb a piece of land 
at Pascommuck to build a house 
upon.” John Webb was one of the 
original petitioners to settle Nono- 
tuck, and his name appears often 
upon the town records of Northamp- 
ton, but when this pioneer cast 
about for a favorable spot to make a 
home, “to build a house upon,” 
where he should clear away the 
forest, till the land, and so gradually 
become an independent settler, in 
this fair valley, he looked Easthamp- 
tonward, and somewhere in that fine 
stretch of meadow near the Con- 
necticut, and Mt. Tom, now called 
East Street, he chose a spot for his 
house. But John Webb, as he looked 
about him from that humble door- 


way, could not foresee what the 
years should bring to pass. 

After Pascommuck, the next spot 
built upon, was on the north side of 
Manhan River; the first building 
was a Sawmill, for in 1674 permis- 
sion was given to “set up a sawinill 
on the brooke on the right hand of 
the cartway going over Manhan 
River,” and this was the first mi! in 
Easthampton. It was at this mill 
that Easthampton came nearest to 
having a case of witchcraft; for the 
Judd Manuscript contains a tradi- 
tion concerning Mr. John Stebbins, a 
prominent Northampton citizen, who 
later became an owner, that when 
working at the mill “the logs would 
roll over him, by which, he was at 
different times, severely bruised, the 
logs being set in motion by witches.” 

Mr. Stebbins died suddenly in 
March, 1678, and a very general be- 
lief prevailed that he was a victim 
of witchcraft. An inquest was held 
by a jury of twelve men, who re- 
turned a verdict which, it was said, 
“while it did not directly charge 
witchcraft, showed that they more 
than half believed it had something 
to do with his death.”” It was stated 
also, that Mr. Joseph Hawley, a 
leading magistrate of Northampton, 
called a large number of women, the 
purpose being to discover the witch, 
but not enough evidence was gained 
to warrant a charge, so “nothing was 
done about it”—and Easthampton’s 
records were saved the reproach 
which a witchcraft experience might 
have put upon its pages. 

Twelve years later, in 1688, North- 
ampton gave Samuel Bartlett “liber- 
ty to set up a corn mill on the falls 
below the cartway on the Manhan 
River.” This mill and the land were 
given by Samuel Bartlett, in 1705, to 
his son Joseph Bartlett, who set up 
thereon a public house—the first in 
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town—conducting it for more than 
twenty years, and then bequeathing 
it to the Clapp family, his relatives, 
who continued it a hundred years. 
It was a homelike, old-time tavern, 
and stood on the slope just south of 
Mr. William Gordon's present resi- 
dence, until it was taken down about 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the 
travel from Hartford and New 
Haven passedygyorthward through 
this locality, consequence of 
which there came ‘to it verv liberal 
patronage. 

Landlord Bartlett was evidently a 
man who looked ahead, and some- 
what expectantly so, respecting what 
might come after him here, for, 
dying in 1755, he gave a certain tract 
of land to his three brothers, on con- 
dition that they give from it “£100 
(old tenor), to the first church of 
Christ that should be erected and 
celebrate divine ordinances within a 
mile of his house,” and payment of 
this sum was made to the first church 
society, upon its organization in 
1786, the bequest anticipating the 
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existence of the recipient by thirty 
years. It was expended for a com- 
munion service. 

In 1699, Northampton granted 
“home lots” to five different families 
at Pascommuck, and that hamlet 
was begun. These families were 
those of Moses Hutchinson, John 
Searle, Benoni Jones, and Samuel 
and Benjamin Janes, and it is with 
these families that there is connect- 
ed the saddest chapter in the town’s 
annals. The Indians who had lived 
hereabouts, were friendly to the 
white man, and for twenty years 
after their sale of the lands had 
dwelt here in perfect peace with the 
settlers; but they had long since 
quitted this region, and fears of 
Indian troubles were much allayed 
and precautions concerning them 
somewhat lessened, when on the 
24th of May 1704, there fell upon » 
Pascommuck a terrible disaster, even 
its complete destruction. 

A party of nor-resident Indians 
roaming over this revion, disap- 
pointed in a foraging tour they had 
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town, was sold as late as 1774 for 
$1.94 per acre. 

The first known white settler 
within the limits of Easthampton 
was undoubtedly one John Webb, 
for Northampton’s records show this 
item: “December 13, 1664, town 
granted John Webb a piece of land 
at Pascommuck to build a house 
upon.” John Webb was one of the 
original petitioners to settle Nono- 
tuck, and his name appears often 
upon the town records of Northamp- 
ton, but when this pioneer cast 
about for a favorable spot to make a 
home, “to build a house upon,” 
where he should clear away the 
forest, till the land, and so gradually 
become an independent settler, in 
this fair valley, he looked Easthamp- 
tonward, and somewhere in that fine 
stretch of meadow near the Con- 
necticut, and Mt. Tom, now called 
East Street, he chose a spot for his 
house. But John Webb, as he looked 
about him from that humble door- 


way, could not foresee what the 
years should bring to pass. 

After Pascommuck, the next spot 
built upon, was on the north side of 
Manhan River; the first building 
was a sawmill, for in 1674 perinis- 
sion was given to “set up a sawinill 
on the brooke on the right hand of 
the cartway going over Manhan 
River,” and this was the first miil in 
Easthampton. It was at this mill 
that Easthampton came nearest to 
having a case of witchcraft, for the 
Judd Manuscript contains a tradi- 
tion concerning Mr. John Stebbins, a 
prominent Northampton citizen, who 
later became an owner, that when 
working at the mill “the logs would 
roll over him, by which, he was at 
different times, severely bruised, the 
logs being set in motion by witches.” 

Mr. Stebbins died suddenly in 
March, 1678, and a very general be- 
lief prevailed that he was a victim 
of witchcraft. An inquest was held 
by a jury of twelve men, who re- 
turned a verdict which, it was said, 
“while it did not directly charge 
witchcraft, showed that they more 
than half believed it had something 
to do with his death.” It was stated 
also, that- Mr. Joseph Hawley, a 
leading magistrate of Northampton, 
called a large number of women, the 
purpose being to discover the witch, 
but not enough evidence was gained 
to warrant a charge, so “nothing was 
done about it”’—and Easthampton’s 
records were saved the reproach 
which a witchcraft experience might 
have put upon its pages. | 

Twelve years later, in 1688, North- 
ampton gave Samuel Bartlett “liber- 
ty to set up a corn mill on the falls 
below the cartway on the Manhan 
River.” This mill and the land were 


given by Samuel Bartlett, in 1705, to 
his son Joseph Bartlett, who set up 
thereon a public house—the first in 
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town—conducting it for more than 
twenty years, and then bequeathing 
it to the Clapp family, his relatives, 
who continued it a hundred years. 
It was a homelike, old-time tavern, 
and stood on the slope just south of 
Mr. William Gordon's present resi- 
dence, until it was taken down about 
twenty-five years ago. Most of the 
travel from Hartford and New 
Haven passed,yorthward through 
this locality, ‘h~ consequence of 
which there came ‘to it verv liberal 
patronage. 

Landlord Bartlett was evidently a 
man who looked ahead, and some- 
what expectantly so, respecting what 
might come after him here, for, 
dying in 1755, he gave a certain tract 
of land to his three brothers, on con- 
dition that they give from it “£100 
(old tenor), to the first church of 
Christ that should be erected and 
celebrate divine ordinances within a 
mile of his house,” and payment of 
this sum was made to the first church 
society, upon its organization in 
1786, the bequest anticipating the 
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existence of the recipient by thirty 
years. It was expended for a com- 
munion service. 

In 1699, Northampton granted 
“home lots” to five different families 
at Pascommuck, and that hamlet 
was begun. These families were 
those of Moses Hutchinson, John 
Searle, Benoni Jones, and Samuel 
and Benjamin Janes, and it is with 
these families that there is connect- 
ed the saddest chapter in the town’s 
annals. The Indians who had lived 
hereabouts, were friendly to the 
white man, and for twenty years 
after their sale of the lands had 
dwelt here in perfect peace with the 
settlers; but they had long since 
quitted this region, and fears of 
Indian troubles were much allayed 
and precautions concerning them 
somewhat lessened, when on the 
24th of May 1704, there fell upon - 
Pascommutck a terrible disaster, even 
its complete destruction. 

A party of nor-resident Indians 
roaming over this revion, disap- 
pointed in a foraging tour they had 
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the water, and seizing a skiff, which 
he probably knew was there, rowed 
across the overflowed meadows to 
Northampton, where he told the 
dreadful story. A company of 
horsemen, led by Captain John Jay- 
lor, started at once to intercept the 
inhuman savages, and if possible 
rescue the captives. They came 
through Pomeroy Meadow near the 
present road leading from East- 
hampton to Westhampton, and 
passed on south to the present W est- 
field road. Here they encountered 
the Indians, who finding they were 
pursued, killed in a most atrocious 
manner all the boys they had taken, 
excepting Elisha Searle, son of John 
Searle. This youth, witnessing the 
fate of the others, seized up a pack, 
and ran on, as if to show that he 
would serve them if they would 
spare his life, and he was not killed. 

MISS S. E. CHAPIN. Captain Taylor, quite in advance 
; of his men, and exposed to the on- 
just made to the Merrimack rivet, slaught of the Indians, probably in 
swooped down upon the sleeping ambush, fell dead at their first firing, 
settlers on that morning just before 44,,< adding another to the list of 
the light, so suddenly and so impetu-  qeaqd that sad day. The wife of Ben- 
ously, that but feeble resistance jamin Janes was carried ’to the top 
could be made, and the whole settle- 45 Pomeroy Mountain, knocked in 
ment, nineteen in all, were either jp. head, scalped, and probably left 


“HOUNDS “1S 


“HOBOS 


killed or driven out as captives. One fo dead. but she was not killed. ‘She N 

of the houses, that of Benoni Jones, wa. cand by the rescuing party, ¢ 

was somewhat fortified, but they and carried on a litter to Northamp- “ 

rushed upon it, fired at the inmates, ton, where she recovered and lived : 

set fire to the dwelling, and allinso jany vears. The wife of John S 

fierce a manner that they could do Searle, wounded in the head witha = 

nothing but fall into their hands. tomahawk, scalped and left for dead, z 
The two Janes families: were also recovered, married again and + 

almost annihilated, Samuel, his wife to be ninety-three years old. 

and three children, and four children Not till eleven years ‘later was a 

of Benjamin Janes being killed. The Pascommuck again settled, but B 

latter and his wife were taken along ‘“Pascommuck and Bartlett’s Mills 

as captives. Mr. Janes, loaded down’ were the nuclei of Easthampton.” 

with a bed-tick load of pork, con- The first settler on the plain was 

trived to fall behind and disappeared Sergeant Ebenezer Corse, who laid 

out of sight in the bushes, then out the present Main Street by cut- = 


dashed acruss a ravine there, ran to. ting a road through the wilderness 


ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH. 
FIRST CHURCH. 
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from his dwelling, where Mr. Theron 
Pomeroy now lives, for more than;a 
mile straight to the park, where the 
first meeting-house was built, thus 
perhaps determining its location and 
creating a centre. ‘The thrilling ex- 
periences which these people shared 
together while their fortunes were 
one were not few, and most of them 
were such as tried men’s souls. 
These early heroes were jealously 
observant of Sabbath services, which 
for more than a hundred years were 
attended at Northampton, and later 
sometimes at Southampton; and 
journeys to and fro must be made 


NORTH HALL. 


through heat and winter's 
cold, either on foot or on horseback. 
Later, sleighs came into use, but 
until after 1800, it is said, there were 
no wagons in the town, and their in- 
troduction about 1810 was regarded 
with much interest. They were the 
automobiles of the period. | 
That the people reverenced the 
Sabbath and loved God’s house is 
evident by their conscientious devo- 
tion to the services of that day and 
house. They did not “go to meet- 
ing’ in the morning and stay at 
home. in the afternoon; they went 
for all day. A great part of this 
town, too, belonged to the parish of 
Jonathan Edwards, whose sermons 


were not short ones, and neither 
were his prayers, through which 
both men and women stood, up. 
Their Sabbath began at sunset or 
dusk on Saturday night. At this 
time all work so far as possible had 
ceased, and in the words of another, 
“both parents, with their children, 
and the book of God before them, 
were often waiting, ere the setting of 
the sun, to cross together the sacred 
threshold of the Sabbath.” 

As the population grew in num- 
bers here, they began to think about 
church accommodations of their 
own, as well as to be in circum- 


SOUTH HALL. 


stances to attend to their business 
affairs with convenience. For eighty- 
seven years all interests had been 
one with the mother town, then, in 
1753, Southampton had been set off; 
twenty-five years later Westhamp- 
ton had been set off, and on June 17, 
1785, a tract made up from both 
Northampton and Southampton, was 
made over into Kasthampton, and 
Robert Breck, Esq . was empowered 
to issue his warrant, directed to a 
principal inhabitant instructing him 
to warn the citizens to assemble for 
choice of officers. He directed this 
warrant to Benjamin Lyman, who 
called Easthampton’s first town 
meeting on July 4, 1785, at the house 


of Landlord Captain Joseph Clapp. 
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The names of some of the officers 
appointed there that day have been 
on the town records ever since, and 
quite to the front in everything that 
makes for the welfare of their native 
town. The next meeting called that 
day for July 13 was held at the meet- 
ing-house frame, which had been 
begun in the spring preceding by in- 
dividuals who, knowing they should 
soon be incorporated, had begun the 
erection of a suitable place for public 
worship. At their first business 
meeting they voted to provide a 


place for public worship, to use the ° 


frame already built, and to remuner- 
ate the builders therefor. It was 
clapboarded, shingled, and a lower 
floor laid, but was not entirely fin- 
ished until 1792, when, after much 
consideration, it was voted in town 
meeting to “finish the meeting 
house,’ to “finish it in the same form 
as Southampton’s house is done.” 
The price agreed upon was £85, 
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to be paid in wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
beef, pork, boards or shingles, “a 
billet being sent to each man of his 
proportion of the same, that he 
might pay accordingly.” Later, it 
was voted to paint the meeting- 
house,—the body white, the roof 
Spanish brown. It had no bell and 
no steeple, but it was a well-finished 
house. In it were the old-time fur- 
nishings of sounding boards, and 
high pulpit reached by winding 
stairs. Of this building, Rev. Pay- 
son Williston, in his semi-centennial 
sermon, preached August 18, 1839, 
said: “For somewhat more than 
fifty years was this the house, the 
place of our holy _ solemnities. 
Thither were the fathers and mothers 
of our Israel, till successively re- 
moved by death, seen to be resorting 
almost as constantly as the Sabbath 
returned, and there it was their de- 
light to meet together, to pray and 
praise, and think and talk of 
heaven.” 

The land on which the building 
stood was public property, and when 
the present First Church was built, 
the old one was sold at auction and 
taken down. An elm tree was set 
upon the site of the first pulpit by 
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Mr. Luther Wright, Senior, which is 
now known as the “Pulpit Elm.” 
The first church was organized 
November 17, 1785, also at the home 
of Captain Joseph Clapp. It con- 
sisted of 72 members, 45 from North- 
ampton and 26 from Southampton. 
Mr. Stephen Wright was chosen 
Moderator, and Mr. Philip Clark, 
Clerk. ‘At this time, Rev. Aaron 
Walworth was hired to preach, and 
afterward invited to settle with 
them, but he declined the call, and 
April 16, 1789, it was voted in town 
meeting to call Rev. Payson Willis- 
ton to be their pastor, the town fix- 
ing his salary at £65 per year, soon 
to be increased to £70 and thirty- 
five cords of wood, and he accepted 
the call. As was the custom of those 
times, a day of fasting and prayer 
preceded Mr. Williston’s ordination, 
which took place August 13, 1780, 
and the settlement was a most for- 
tunate one. Though only a youth at 
the time of enlistment, Mr. Wiillis- 
ton had served in the war, was ex- 
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_amined and admitted to Yale Col- 


lege on the day his term expired. 

He had graduated at Yale College, 
where men distinguished in their re- 
spective lines had been his class- 
mates, had taken a_ theological 
course, and had preached a year or 
two; so that he brought to this 
zealous, rather exacting parish a 
scholarly readiness and efficiency 
which contact with bright minds 
helps to give, coupled with a relig- 
ious devotion which now seems re- 
markable. 

He was settled for life at 25, but at 
70 he thought best to resign. His 
resignation was reluctantly accepted, 
though he continued to be regarded 
as pastor and advisor during the rest 
of his life, which terminated at 92 on 
January 30, 1856. 

The present First Church was 
built in 1836 on the present site of 
North Hall, and the whole parish, 
which then was the whole people, 
were interested in the building of 
the new church. 

A raising, back in the 30’s was 
everywhere an event, and that of this 
church was a notable one. It began 
at noon of one day, continued 
through all the next day, and half the 
next. At noon of the second day, a 
great dinner was served to all the 
parish, the people sitting at tables 
spread out of doors and under the 
temporary shelters put up for the 
workmen. As remembered, it wasa 
great dinner, a barbecue, and Mr. 
Hezekiah Wright furnished the 
baked meats. The beverage fur- 
nished was cider, a barrel being on 
the ground for the occasion, and 
Miss Frances Parsons and Miss 
Fidelia Graves served it. As there 
were only about 700 people in the 
town at the time, the structure was 
quite an ambitious one. The church 
was built out to the walk, moved 
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back when the first seminary build- 
ing was erected, to be in line with 
that, and in 1865, to make room for 
another seminary building, it was 
moved to its present site. 

This church served for the whole 
people until 1852, when larger ac- 
commodations being needed, the so- 
ciety was divided, and 100 members 
went out to form the Payson Church, 
which has been prosperous from the 
first, as has also been the remnant 
left behind; and both societies, 
under a succession of forceful pas- 
torates, have held their own in ag- 
gressive Christian usefulness. In 
place of the one church, there are 
now six churches. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
dates back from 1863, and the St. 
Philip’s Episcopal Church from 1871, 
both of which have handsome church 
edifices of their own on Main Street, 
and next in order of building are the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and the Ger- 
man Lutheran Church. 

The choice of a pastor for the First 
Church after the division was a most 
fortunate one, a call being given to 
Rev. A. M. Colton, then of Amherst. 
He came and proved himself a man 
almost beyond hope or expectation 
fitted to tide over a period of depres- 
sion and to bring to the people new 
hope and new determination. 

Mr. Colton was a man charged 
with a spirit of peace, a man of un- 
usual keenness of discernment and 
judgment, of unbounded affection, 
of humor and pathos so blended as 
to make one composite whole. 
Those who had the privilege of his 
communion service have something 
to remember of sweetness and 
beauty and fervor, which they will 
never forget. His family, too, was 
a pattern to the parish, and members 
of it have since alwavs and every- 
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where graced and adorned the places 
they have filled. 

The first town hall was built on 
the present site of North Hall; later, 
ii was moved across the street to 
where the present Town Hall now 
stands, and later moved to Pleasant 
Street, where it has since served as 
a dwelling house. 

Until well into the 40’s there were 
few houses in the present centre. 
One at the top of Mansion House 
Hili, afterward removed, still stand- 
ing and used as the Seminary board- 
ing house, was the home of Mrs. 
Hannum, built by the late Almon 
Chapman,—the first house in town 
painted white. Other houses were 
those occupied by Solomon Lyman, 
jeremiah Lyman, Edward Clapp, 
Mr. Williston, Rev, William Be- 
ment, the much-beloved pastor who 
succeeded Mr. Williston, and Rev. 
Luther Wright. 

There was a large gambrel-roofed 
house, which, while the first church 
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stood in the park, served on Sun- 
days, as did Mrs. Hannum’s house 
opposite, for the replenishing during 
noontime of the foot-stones which 
the women used in the meeting- 
house. One who remembers it says: 
“A little path was always kept open 
in winter for that purpose.” There 
were also a few houses along Pleas- 
ant Street, which was something of 
a thoroughfare, leading to Pascom- 
muck. 

During the 40's, howeyer, impor- 
tant changes took place, and extend- 
ed improvements in the manufac- 
ture of buttons, and the introduction 
of other manufactures brought new 
citizens. 

Mr. Samuel Williston, son of the 
first pastor, prevented by failing eye- 
sight from pursuing his studies, and 
fitting himself for the ministry, as 
he and his parents earnestly desired, 
had already before this come to the 
front as a prominent factor in the 
affairs of his native town, and so he 
remained through his long and re- 
markably useful life. 

On May 27, 1822, he was married 
to Miss Emily Graves of Williams- 


burg, who proved a rare helpmate. 
Their beginning was of the most 
modest kind. Mr. Williston used to 
take pleasure in recalling that he 
was married in what had been his 
Sunday coat for two years, and that 
their bridal tour was a walk to Rum 
Brook, at the foot of Mt. Tom, where 
a bottle of wine and loaf of cake 
served for their refreshment. Pro- 
fessor Tyler in his commemorative 
discourse, records that “almost half 
a century afterwards, happening to 
call upon them on their forty-eighth 
anniversary, he found them prepar- 
ing to celebrate it at the same place 
in the same manner.” 

Of the story of Mrs. Williston’s 
initiating the button business, often 
retold, suffice it to say here that 
from covering a few extra ones for 
her neighbors there dawned in Mrs. 
Williston’s mind the thought of en- 
larging such a scheme, and suiting 
the action to the thought, she com- 
menced making buttons for sale. 
The first package made she took 
over to Northampton and gave to 
Mr. David White, treasurer of the 
Hampshire County Missionary So- 
ciety, as a contribution from the first 
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fruits of her enterprise to the cause 
of Missions. 

President Humphrey of Amherst 
College, coming in soon afterward, 
bought the lot, and thus was the ball 
set rolling which has never since 
stopped. The next package made 
was sent to Mr. Arthur Tappan of 
New York, who immediately ordered 
twenty-five gross at $2 per gross; 
and the Willistons afterwards re- 
called that, in all their subsequent 
wealth, never did they feel so rich, 
as they did when they received that 
arst $50 from the trm of Arthur 
Tappan. Mr. Williston at once saw 
something of the possibilities of the 
new business, and gave up his farm- 
ing and wool-growing to join in it. 
The. business grew rapidly, until 
buttons were put out into at least 
1,000 families between Hatfield and 
\Vest Springfield, from Grandby to 
Peru, all being done by hand, till Mr. 
\Villiston, chancing to see machine- 
made buttons, brought from Eng- 
land for sale in New York, deter- 
mined that buttons could be made 
here by machinery, as well as in 
England, and at once entered into a 
co-partnership with the Messrs. 
Hayden of Haydenville to undertake 


their manufacture, and the first 
machine-covered button in this coun- 
try was made in Haydenville on July 
4, 1834. The business was continued 
there until 1847, when Mr. Willis- 
ton bought the entire plant; the next 
vear he transferred the works to 
Easthampton, and thus the year 1848, 
saw the building of the first factory 
in Easthampton. 

This change brought several fam- 
ilies from Haydenville, who became 
identified with the interest of both 
church and town, and filled large 
places in various phases of the com- 
munity, among whom well-remem- 
bered were Levi Parsons, C. B. 
johnson, Oscar Hill, Moses Ferre 
and Joseph Harris. Mr. Williston 
was already a wealthy man, and so 
intensely and thoroughly had he, in 
his youth, dedicated himself and all 
that he might be to the service of 
God, that he accepted the wealth 
committed to him as the means 
through which he should do that ser- 
vice. Early deciding to devote his 
abundance to benevolent uses and 
Christian upbuilding, he determined 
not to allow his wealth to accumu- 
late beyond yielding a certain in- 
come. After much deliberation and 
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counsel in considering objects or 
causes worthy of his munificence, he 
had in 1841 founded Williston Sem- 
inary. The corner-stone was laid 
June 17 of that year, the building 
opened for pupils on December 2 fol- 
lowing. The first principal, Rev. 
Luther Wright, a native of the town 
and a graduate of Yale College in 
1822, had been much in counsel and 
in sympathy with Mr. Williston in 
considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing the-Seminary, and.of estab- 
lishing. it’ in Easthampton. The 


latter was fearful that it might not 


be attended in numbers, the former 
confident that it would be; while 
both were desirous of making it a 
school of. high order—one which 
should “promote the interest of 
academical education in Western 
Massachusetts.” 

In equipment, one man supple 
mented the other. Mr. Williston 
endowed the school with $50,000. 


Mr. Wright brought to it such fit- 
ness in culture and experience as 
heiped to launch it a success from its 


very inception, and it at once became | 


popular. When furnishing the first 
building, Mr. Williston remarked to 
Mr. Wright: “Now, if you think we 
shall ever have a hundred pupils 
here, I will place a hundred chairs 
in the schoolroom.” Mr. Wright 
thought they might expect that 
many, and the chairs were put in. 

Ninety pupils registered the first 
term, both sexes being represented, 
and the first catalogue recorded 191 
names. The number increased 
rapidly, and in 1846, 542 were regis- 
tered. The attendance continued 
large for some years, until high 
schools were established, supplying 
facilities that only academies and 
seminaries had before afforded, and 
in 1864 the Seminary became a 
school for boys only. 

The first Seminary building was 
of wood, and on March 4, 1857, it 
was entirely destroyed by fire. On 
that same afternoon, while the build- 
ing was burning, Mr. Williston was 
about the grounds, looking up car- 
penters and engaging brick and lum- 
ber to rebuild; and without delay the 
present South Hall was erected on 
the site of the one burned. Pre- 
viously to this, however, Middle 
Hall had been built. Just as it was 
completed, and ten days before it 
was to be dedicated, during the night 


‘of December 23, the roof of the main 
building was blown entirely off by a 


high wind, and fell a mass of ruins 
upon the Seminary grounds. Pro- 
fessor Tyler recorded that the next 
morning, on his way over from Am- 
herst to attend a trustee’s meeting at 
the Seminary, he met Mr. Williston 
driving into Northampton to con- 
tract for replacing the roof. The 
amply equipped gymnasium, an at- 
tractive feature of the institution, 
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was built in 1855; North Hall in 
1806. 

Payson Hall, now the home for 
students, had for years a reputable 
history as a public house — notably 
so under the long reign of William 
Hill, the Champion landlord of the 
valley when known as the Mansion 
House. Mr. Hill made Easthamp- 
ton a summer resort, and entertained 
distinguished people. The endow- 
ment fund, increased from time to 
time, is now munificent, the facilities 
which the school offers are of a su- 
perior order, and were never better 
than at present, under the very eff- 
cient principalship of Dr. Joseph H. 
Sawyer, now in the thirty-seventh 
year of his service as a member of 
the faculty. Professor Buffum has 
also served long in the Latin De- 
partment, having turned out eligible 
candidates for the colleges for 
twenty-five years. In its different 
departments the school ranks high 
by reason of its staff of competent 
instructors both for college prepara- 
tion and for scientific equipment. 

In the constitution of the Sem- 
inary, Mr. Williston said, among 
other things: 


“To preclude all misunderstanding of the 
design of Williston Seminary, I declare 
again in conclusion that the primary and 
ace object of the institution is the 

ory of God, in the extension of the Chris- 
tian Religion, and in the promotion of true 
piety among men. Accordingly I hereby 
ordain and require that the school exercises 
of each day shall be opened and closed with 
the reading of Scripture and prayer.” 


Mr. Williston was exceedingly 
jealous of any infringement upon 
the observance of the Sabbath. 

Closely connected with Mr. Wil- 
liston as aid and co-partner during 
his entire business career was the 
Hon. H. G. Knight. Mr. Knight had 
great business ability, and they 
worked together as one man till 


“Williston & Knight” came to be a 
firm name known and honored far 
and near. Mr. Knight took great in- 
terest in town affairs, held all offices 
in the gift of his*townsmen, was 
public-spirited to the core, and loved 
intensely his native town, which he 
was wont to call “the loveliest vil- 
lage of the plain.” Also, early asso- 
ciated with these men were Seth 
Warner and E. H. Sawyer, both of 
whom were prominent for years in 
town and church matters. 

Mr. Williston, Mr. Knight and Mr. 
Sawyer were each called to the State 
Senate, and Mr. Knight to be for 
four years Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Among other men closely con- 
nected with Mr. Williston, and in 
general with manufacturing inter- 
ests in Easthampton, were E. T. 
Sawyer, Geo. S. Clark, Granville H. 
and Moses H. Leonard, H. J. Bly, 
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James Sutherland, Horace L. Clark, 
Joseph Wilson, and John Mayher. 

The Easthampton High School 
was opened in the fall of 1865. Miss 
S. Elizabeth Chapin was the first 
principal, and her connection with 
the school continued until a few 
weeks before her death, which oc- 
curred on July 3, 1901, a period of 
thirty-six years. 

What Miss Chapin did in East- 
hampton in those many years for the 
upbuilding of beautiful womanhood, 
and manhood as well, could not be 
told. Her former pupils and friends, 
wishing to express their admiration 
and appreciation of her service and 
character, have lately placed in the 
High School room a memorial tablet 
to her name. This tablet was un- 
veiled on December 3, 1903. It bears 
this fitting inscription: 

“A versatile scholar—An enthusi- 
astic teacher—A forceful woman— 
An inspiring leader.” 

There are now in town thirty 
grade schools with three spacious, 
modern equipped school buildings. 

Town Hall, noteworthy 
among Easthampton’s buildings, 
was ceremoniously dedicated on 
June 29, 1869, with Hon. H. G. 
Knight as chairman and _ Hon. 
Samuel Williston as President of the 
Day, Mr. Lauren D. Lyman repre- 
senting the town and receiving the 
keys. There was, a dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. Colton, an ad- 


dress by Hon. Ensign H. Kellogg.’ 


The south tower bears up a memo- 
rial tablet to the soldiers who per- 
ished in the Civil War. The cost of 
the building was $65,500, and the 
veteran contractor, the late E. R. 
Bosworth, was the builder. The 
Public Library, comfortably housed 
in Longmeadow brownstone, the 
gift of Mrs. Williston, stands nearly 
on the site of the first red school- 


house. It is well equipped, and in 
charge of Miss Dora C. Miller, who 
has been the efficient librarian from 
the beginning. 

The Pascomuck Club owns its 
own handsome quarters on Union 
Street and numbers about one hun- 
dred members. 

Easthampton young men have 
lately rendered very popular enter- 
tainments. Easthampton’s young 
men of the 40’s were doing the same 
thing. An old resident remembers 
one in which, among other partici- 
pants, William J. Lyman, father of 
Mr. Dwight Lyman of this town, 
and Hon. H. G. Knight were leaders, 
and personated respectively the 
King and Queen. At the close of 
the play, Mr. Williston went forward 
to the platform, built on the tops of 
the church pews, and complimented 
the players on the success of the en- 
tertainment. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution are represented by the 
Submit Clark Chapter, numbering 
some thirty members, and named for 
Submit Clapp, the daughter of 
Major Jonathan Clapp. Submit 
Clapp married Lieutenant Asahel 
Clark, and was the daughter, sister, 
wife and mother of Revolutionary 
soldiers. 

The Village Improvement Society 
is a lively organization, doing all 
that its funds admit of in keeping a 
neat looking town. 

The.Mayher Fountain originated 
in the plans of the late John Mayher, 
and those plans were carried out by 
Mrs. Mayher in the fall of 1902, when 
with appropriate exercises it was 
formally given to the town. 

An old landmark was lost by the 
taking down of the covered bridge 
over. the Manhan at the “cartway,” 
in 1893. Many remember with regret 
the delightful cool, shaded walk and 
the view up the Manhan, which it 
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afforded. The first bridge over the 
Manhan, built in 1668, was probably 
near Mr. Henry Clapp’s present resi- 
dence. Over this bridge the settlers 
conveyed the produce used to pay 
their taxes. At first taxes were paid 
at Charlestown, later at Boston in 
wheat. The wheat was conveyed to 
Hartford in carts and thence shipped 
to Boston. This shipping to Boston 
was expensive, often making heavy 
inroads upon the cargo. An East- 
hampton farmer now who should 
raise wheat and get enough to Bos- 
ton to pay his taxes would achieve 
renown. 

The growth of Easthampton from 
one man, John Webb, in 1664, to 
7,500 inhabitants in 1904, has been 
chiefly due to its manufactures. 

Several companies that have long 
contributed to the busy interests of 
the town are still doing so. To the 
button business originated by Mrs. 
Williston in 1827, and now the 
United Button Company, have been 
added various other enterprises. 
Among them the Nashawannuck 
Manufacturing Company, the first 
company in this country to introduce 
rubber threads into woven goods to 
make them elastic, with G. B. Noble, 
treasurer, employs a capital of some 
$400,000, and the Glendale Elastic 
Fabrics Company, f. W. Greene, 
treasurer, with some $250,000 cap- 
ital, manufactures elastic goods of 
various kinds. The Geo. S. Colton 
Manufacturing Company also makes 
elastic goods, with $200,000 capital; 
the Easthampton Rubber Thread 
Company represents about $400,000 
capital, with F. W. Pitcher, man- 
ager. Dibble & Warner are a well- 
known firm of suspender makers, 
and the West Boylston Company, 
with a capital of $600,000, Geo. A. 
Ayer, superintendent, makes cotton 


yarns and fabrics. Also worthy of 
mention is the Hampton Mills Com- 
pany, mercerizers, bleachers and 
dyers, of which Chas. E. Childs is 
treasurer. The elastic goods indus- 
try represents about half the total 
product of these concerns, and ap- 
proximately half the capital invested 


'—about two and one-half million 


dollars. The Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, of which Geo. S. Colton is 
president, is an influential organiza- 
tion which seeks to further business 
interests, and thus promvte the wel- 
fare of the town. 

Many individuals now gone might 
be mentioned who, in later years, 
have held important places in the 
town’s history. Among such were 
E. A. Hubbard and R. M. Wright, 
and among doctors Dr. S. T. Seelye, 
Dr. Joseph W. Winslow, and Dr. F. 
L. Greene, for many years welcome 
visitors in most of the families in 
town. Among deacons, the late 
Deacon Lauren D. Lyman, for thirty 
years deacon of the First Church, 
was through a long life one of the 
town’s staunchest citizens. 

Smallest of all the towns in Hamp- 
shire County in area, Easthampton 
ranks third in population and vol- 
ume of business. It has three banks, 
two newspapers, a town water sys- 
tem, electric railways, and a free de- 
livery mail service. 

Although the times and the man- 
ners have changed, the industry and 
thrift of her sturdy settlers have left 
indelible marks that are visible in the 
Easthampton of to-day; while it 
would seem that these same charac- 
teristics have descended as a heritage 
to her present population. Enter- 
prising, self-respecting and progres- 
sive, Easthampton may look forward 
with confidence to a prosperous 
future. 7 
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Under Green Steeples 
An Idyl of the North Woods 


By ADELE FERGUSON KNIGHT 


66 UT, sir,—the lady—she will 
not try the walk?” Galvin, 
the guide, was distinctly 

distressed, and he stopped as he 

made the protest, swinging the 
heavy duffle-bag from his shoulder 
to the ground. He waited anxiously, 
big boots wide apart, shapeless hat 
pushed far back—this sylvan St. 
Nicholas, whose seventy years lay 
lightly on the broad shoulders and 
in the deep-set blue eyes, clear as 
the mountain river at our feet, de- 
spite the beard of snow that merci- 
lessly proclaimed his length of days. 

The long portage was just over, and 

my lord’s brief question regarding 

‘the safety of my rod and tackle, as 

he lifted me from the wagon, had 

drawn this unguarded question from 
the guide. 

“The lady will not walk?” he re- 
peated. 

“Walk? How else could she get 
there? And she'll manage to keep 
up with the procession somehow,” 
returned my lord carelessly, and 
laughed as he looked at me, remem- 
bering long tramps through other 
forests and over hills that had, not 
been haunted, however, with this 
tingling wine-smell of balsam and 
spruce. 

Galvin found it growing momently 
more difficult to’ voice his objection. 
My pride must not be injured—not 
for worlds—but how accord a good 
cast and a chattering woman? The 
gay flies in his shabby felt hat shook 
in his anxiety. 


“Ah, if the lady likes, certainly, 
But consider: the way is steep, steep 
to madness, and a man’s breath 
leaves his body long before the top. 
No woman of Fromac village’ —his 
broad curved thumb turned over his 
shoulder—‘“no woman there has ever 
so much as dreamed of trying such 


man’s work.” 
“Where the dickens did I put my 


.net?” interrupted my lord, searching 


diligently among duffle and non- 
djescript camp paraphernalia. Galvin 
was instantly at work with nimble 
fingers and alert eye, unearthing the 
treasure in a short time from among 
the cook’s stores. He tried to smile 
in answer to my lord’s flattery anent 
hunter’s eyes, but the subject on his 
mind was too heavy to permit much 
levity. He took up his argument just 
where it had been cut. 

“The lady’s boots would be heavy 
with the forest loam after the 
night’s rain and—” 

“She has stout boots; she has 
climbed before,” maintained my 
lord, still but half conscious of the 
appeal in the older man’s voice, fe 
membering only how eagerly I had 
counted on a chance to possibly cap- 
ture one of the red-gilled beauties of 
this northern wilderness. And with- 
out more consideration my lord 
swung his basket on his back, and 
stooping, lifted the folded steel rod 
from the grass. 

“Come, we must be moving,” he 
said. “The sun will be down before 
we can get a rise.” 
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And without further protest Gal- 
vin set out upon the trail, obviously 
hoping, however, that some miracle 
might yet save him from the obloquy 
of having to guide a woman—a 
woman from the States—to the top 
of Owl’s Nest. 

For an eighth of a mile or more it 
was good going, along the grass- 
bordered, grass-paved roadway that 
clung close to the whirling river, a 
stream that flashed into foam as it 
tumbled over the rocks or slid 
swiftly, deep and dark, through the 
pools where the salmon rested, nose 
up-stream,—black logs of smoulder- 
ing fire. But at Johnson’s empty 
camp, shuttered now tightly against 
a possible visitor, the trail swerved 
sharply to the left and began to 
mount steeply, steeply, between 
spruce boles, straight up into the 
blue sky. Ah, the breath of the 
balsam, how its tang made new tonic 
of the air! 

Behind an overturned log Galvin 
paused and waited, his smile one of 
triumph as I climbed, crimson and 
panting, to his side. He sobered in 
an instant, his chivalry touched and 
in arms. 

“Ah, it is wicked to force the lady 
to such endeavors!” he told my lord. 
“If she will go back it will be but a 
little minute and I can overtake you 
before you can turn the big balsam, 
the one blazed south and east,” and 
he tossed his head upward. 

“No, no,” 1 protested stoutly. 
“lm all right. $Anyone must 
breathe.” 

After that he resigned himself to 
the inevitable. What use to make 
moan? The new woman had in- 
vaded his cherished solitudes: they 
would be the same no more. 

Up, up, over the great moss-en- 
crusted logs, through acres of forest 
where the straight trunks stood 


apart one from the other, making 
vistas in which one looked each 
moment to see the mighty tiara of 
the bull moose, so confident does one 
grow of one’s invisibility in these 
wildernesses. Up, up, while the feet 
sank deeper each moment in the 
plush carpet, or made a sharp turn 
to come unexpectedly on some new 
majesty of the woods. How won- 
derful it was! One of those rare 
places in the crowded world where 
the soul simply looks and listens, 
silent and still, unquestioning, full 
satisfied, swallowed up in a glory of 
flickering green sunshine. 

As we neared the top, Galvin’s at- 
titude changed, and his speech grew 
distinctly comforting. “It’s but a 
step more for the lady—a step and 
maybe a trifle beyond, but soon 
made. Will the lady”—he hesitated 
in recognition of my unexplainable 
independence—‘‘will the lady take a 
bit help?” 

Now the whole distance covered 
had been a scant two miles at most, 
and under “second wind” I was 
almost as fresh as at the start, yet so 
plainly it grieved his woodland chiv- 
alry to feel that a woman had 
climbed unassisted to the eerie lake, 
that I laid my hand on the home- 
knit gray woolen shirt-sleeve with 
much the same feeling that one has 
when indulging a child in some 
coveted pleasure. And the eyes re- 
paid me a_ thousand-fold, those 
limpid, innocent, wide-awake blue 
eyes that had looked for nearly 
seventy winters on the storms and 
passions of a lumber camp, for Gal- 
vin had confessed with much pride 
that he still lumbered with the chil- 
dren and the grandchildren of the 
village. 

“The step and the trifle more” 
shortened fast, and soon we were 
among the outlying litter and debris 
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of a lumber camp. Axe-hewn stumps 
stood about with scattered chips and 
sodden sawdust, mute witnesses of 
man’s strife with winter’s necessi- 
ties; here a sun-baked, rain-soaked 
twisted shoe was flung; there a rusty 
basin tilted against a log, and then, 
through the standing trees the gable 
end of the log-house, with its open, 
peaked roof, the home place through 
frozen days and hard bitter nights 
to nigh a hundred men. 

So busy were eyes and thoughts 
that we were almost at the lake’s 
edge before I saw the gem, girt 
round with its wilderness of ever- 
green, a jewel of warm gold under 
the level afternoon sunshine, save 
where the light breeze carved it with 
feather touch into wide spraying 
silver lines. 

Galvin’s eyes were shining with 
anticipation now, and his cheeks 
were touched with pink above the 
white beard. He waded at once into 
the water for the raft moored among 
the gnarled stumps. A real disap- 
pointment crept into his face when 
it refused to move nearer shore, and 
he appealed to my lord with a shrug 
and a reluctant I-told-you-so. 

“The lady must bide ashore after 
all—you see?” 

But my lord, kneeling on the 
ground was busy with his tackle and 
did not look up. . 

“Nonsense! She’s not made of 
sugar and water. What kind of 
women come here, anyhow?” 

Galvin was plainly shocked, but 
he tried hard to hide it. | 

“No lady has ever climbéd here 
before, as I said,” he reminded us. 
“But the Governor-General’s lady 
has camped on our river down below 
many times for years back,” and he 
added pridefully, “We have named 
one of the pools for her ladyship.” 

“Then let’s tenarhe this pond for 


the first woman who has ever 
stepped into it,’ cried my lord, 
amusedly now, watching as I 
splashed about in the shallow places 
on my way to the raft, while his silk 
line was singing through the steel 
eyelets under his strong fingers. 

With a cry Galvin was after me 
like a flash, and before I could 
fathom his intention had lifted me 
to the clumsy raft with a murmured 
word of apology. It was evident 
that seventy was not afraid to under- 
take the. gallantry of seventeen, 
when the need came. My lord fol- 
lowed us a moment later, climbing 
carefully aboard, and we were afloat. 
But we had almost reached the 
middle of the lake before Galvin 
could find speech again. 

“The Governor-General’s lady 
never comes to this lake—no. His 
lordship is most careful of his lady.” 

“Bully for him!’ was my lord’s 
prompt appreciation, and we ex- 
changed glances behind Galvin’s 
back as he stood upright in the bow- 
place, slowly poling the wobbly, 
water-logged craft to good ground. 
Suddenly that back stiffened and 
straightened, a crooked finger point- 
ing out across the lake. 

“See, see where them little waves 
cock up near that old stump? Cast 
there, quick, quick!’ he whispered. 

The whistling line flashed over- 
head once, twice; the Silver Doctor 
glittered and fell again, flicking the 
surface, and then—it was gone! 


“Ah, you got him, you got him! 


Taut now! Steady! Steady! Hold 
him—ah, but he runs! There! 
Look out! He'll leap—what did I 
say? Dame, but he’s a big feller! 
Hold, hold, a good grip now! Haul 
steady! He’s so ticklish. He'll be 
off again at the first smell of the raft 
—there—but whoa, ole feller! Giv’ 


in, giv in; you're nabbed, you son 
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of a ” He stopped just in time 
and drew a long breath, his eyes live 
coals that glowed deep down like 
stars in a well. How I longed for a 
temporary deafness! The restraint 
of my femininity was too cruel at 
such a pass. 

My lord lifted the captive on two 
fingers in the gills, that we might 
see. 

“Two pounds, not an ounce less, 
I'll bet my hat,” he maintained with 
boyish ardor. 

“Aye, and more,” encouragingly 
from Galvin. “Ah, but you have the 
good wrist!” with admiration. “Just 
at his nose that fly, and what fish 
could resist such a morsel? And 
that trout, he thought that was a 
real bug, he did truly,” he told me 
seriously. 

And while the evergreen shadows 
crept across the water that lay still 
as burnished bronze, and the great 
drifts of foam in the blue sky melted 
into long lines of opal in the west, 
we three floated in that fairyland 
and drew our sylvan supper from 
the depths beneath our feet. And 
Galvin came to know that trout 
would rise despite feminine skirts 
and chatter. 

It was long past the late dusk that 
falls so swiftly in the far northern 
woods when we were once more 
down in camp, and I was glad to be 
a woman after Galvin’s model for a 
while and let these other hardier folk 
gather the wood for the fire. I was 
glad, too, to sit apart and listen to 
the sizzling fish as it turned in the 
pan; to smell the fragrance of the 
coffee, to watch the firelight on the 
face of Galvin as he moved in the 
lighted circle, dexterously touching 
a stick here, a hot coal there, stamp- 
ing out with heavy heel an enter- 
prising spark that had crept away to 
dangerous quarters. And beyond 
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‘the firelight the ring of black ever- 


greens, silently coming and going as 
the spruce sparks danced; and 
above and beyond the evergreens 
the wonderful sky, soft and deep as 
sealskin, where other sparks glit- 
tered, kindled by a hand that gives 
so generously to the beauty-craving 
soul of man. 

My lord’s voice somewhere in the 
darkness: 

“So you are left alone now? That 
seems rough on a man, doesn’t it? 
Where are your children?” 

“My boy? He is making a great 
fortune in British Columbia—the 
gentleman knows where that place 
is? So far away, they say, but when 
Jerry go he tell me he will come 
back some day. I don’t know; Jerry 
was a good feller. He’ll come, maybe, 
an’ his old father will be ready, never 
fear,” and he laughed happily. 

“But the girl, the daughter?” per- 
sisted my lord, and I could see his 
shape now dimly on the other side 
the fire, stretched at full length, his 
hands clasped under his head, and I 
knew without telling that his eyes 
were busy with the glories of the 
night. 

Galvin hesitated. When he spoke 
his voice had a cadence that had not 
been there before. 

“My girl? She is gone away, too; 
I shall never see her again.” 

“Ah!” My lord’s voice was soft- 
ened. “But why never?” 

“It is a long tale, and will keep. 
Will the gentleman call his lady? 
The fish are done to a turn.” 

But my lord was not one easily 
diverted. Supper over and new 
spruce logs, sputtery and ablaze, on 
the fire, he flung himself beside me, 
as I leaned against a white birch, 


‘and he went straight back to that 


coveted tale. 
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“What about your daughter, Gal- 
vin? Where did she go?” 

The bushy white brows of the old 
man drew together in sudden pain, 
but he answered after a moment, and 
his voice was clear and full as he 
turned to us from his place on the 
log across the fire. 

“Ah, it is such a long tale and the 
lady would grow tired—no? But 
the lady does not quite understand, 
perhaps, and—well, if you will listen 
I will be glad to tell, for I turn it 
over and over in my mind so many 
times, and ‘twill be just like saying 
over my thoughts. And I hear her 
voice, too, whenever I am still, just 
like the bells of Father John’s 
church, so fine and still-like and so 
clear, calling and calling and calling. 
And that makes them like Rosie, you 
see? She was wonderful good to 
look at, too.” 

He stopped to push a charred stick 
closer to the coals, and as it blazed 
up he fell to nursing his bent knees, 
and watched the leaping sparks with 


a smile, indulgently. 


“She was jess like that coal, was 
Rosie, all fire when pushed and hec- 
tored, but so still and quiet when let 
alone. And she had wonderful 
waitin’ patience, Rosie had.” 

After another and longer interval 
the story began again and flowed 
smoothly and evenly for a while. 

“It all come along o’ hunting for 
a lot of fellers from the States come 
here one fall—no, not Boston State 
or New York, I’ve heard o’ them 
both often, but this one had a real 
curious name now,—lI ain’t never 
heard it since, but n.aybe you have. 
Savanyer? Ever hear tell of Savan- 
yer? Yes, that’s it, way off South, 
he said ; yes, that’s the place for sure. 
You ain’t never been there? Sho, 


now, that’s too bad! I’d liked a heap* 


to hear about it. Well, it was one 


of them fellers that was mighty 
handsome, all clean cut like a red 
deer, and with eyes so soft and dark, 
just like a doe when she’s lickin’ her 
fawn. I was to be guide for him, 
and the night before we was to start 
he come to my house to see ‘bout 
something he wanted, and he stood 
in the door a full minute before he 
said a word, and afterwards he acted 
wonderful strange like, and queer. 
He couldn’t keep his eyes off my 
Rosie, but she—she jess paid no 
heed to him, not a mite, and I was 
all a-laughing inside—old fool that I 
was!” 

He struck his clenched fist on his 
knee, suddenly sobered, but the 
story halted scarcely a breath. 

“Well, we went the next day as 
we planned, but we had no luck, and 
he was restless, restless as never 
was, and always talking of going 
back almost ’fore we had started. I 
couldn’t help despising hima mite, for 
he wasn’t like no hunter as ever I 
see, not a mite keen for a moose, 
though we came upon fresh tracks 
twice the second day. Before noon 
the third day we was starting back, 
leaving his friends to go on. I hated 
worse’n pizen to go into Fromac 
‘thout any game, but even then I 
wasn’t feeling jess right in my in- 
sides—begging the lady’s pardon— 
and I didn’t make such an awful 
lament when he said, ‘Home.’ And 
I made out to fetch a good stretch 
on the river, too, before night. It’s 
always easier paddling down stream 
than poling up these here rivers, 
where’s there more rapids than 
pools, and I said so, and he seemed 
all at once to be struck all of a heap. 

“*That’s so,’ he said, sorter quiet 
and queer like. “That’s so; it’s hard 
fighting up the rapids, and why 
shouldn’t I go drifting down stream 
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for a little? I’ve poled up all my 
life; now paddling time has come.’ 

“That night we slept at Cedar 
Barn, a big bit up the river—yes, on 
this very river, but there wasn’t no 
barn there, jess the name. And I 
was sick that night—oh, sick as 
never was!—and with morning I 
was all doubled up with the pain. 
But I didn’t say nothing, for I 
knowed we was getting ‘long toward 
home and Rosie would fix me up all 
right. But when we got here, ‘long 
‘bout noon, I jess give out and rolled 
round—oh, the torment was awful! 
I never want it again, never. 

“And the gentleman was real 
sorry,—Orten, his name was, Lloyd 
Orten. Ever hear of the Ortens in 
your parts? No? Well, perhaps, 
they're only big folks in Savanyer 
State—and he did all he knowed 
how and all I knowed, but it done 
no good. We put in a day and a 
night of it together, and glory, but I 
thought I was done for!” 

He had drawn a stubby pipe from 
his pocket, and now a knife that had 
hung from the home-made deer-hide 
sheath at his belt, and he cut a huge 
cube of black plug tobacco with con- 
siderable care, rubbing it to powder 
between horny palms before it was 
ready for the pipe, while he mur- 
mured an explanation that it was 
always easier to talk when “the pipe 
was ‘goin’.”” A coal lifted from the 
ashes in his fingers gave a light 
when all was ready, and soon he was 
wreathed in a smoky halo of remin- 
iscenice. 

“We stood it out somehow that 
day and night, and when morning 
come he had a plan. He said he 
didn’t like to go, but he couldn’t let 
me jess lay there and die for lack of 
care. He'd be back ’soon’s he could 
make it, and was there anything he 
could bring ’sides the Doctor? ‘Yes, 
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I want Rosie,’ I said, for I was jess 
like a baby. ‘I want Rosie more’n 
any Doctor as ever was.’ 

“*And I'll bring her, don’t you fret 
none, he said, and went off, leaving 
me everything in reach. Nineteen 
miles ain't no holiday walk I can tell 
you, ‘thout no game to go for, but he 
stepped off spry and quick, jess like 
he was going to the happiest day of 
his life. And I jess laid there, suffer- 
ing hell—if the lady will excuse me 
—and waiting and waiting all that 
long day. How the minutes did 
stretch out, longer and longer, and 
the river there never stopping an in- 
stant, but running madly away all 
the time. How the black flies did 
pester and bite! And when dark 
come, how cold it was, and I couldn’t 
er lighted a fire if I froze for it! But 
I didn’t mind so much, for I kept 
Saying over and over that Rosie was 
coming, and I knowed that the sight 
of her would make me most well.” 

The light in his pipe had gone out, 
and he drew another coal from the 
ashes to awaken that dead fibre. He 
looked deep into the fire, too, as if to 
find something there that we could 
not see, and he answered my lord’s 
murmured question as if it were 
part of his vision. 

“Yes, she come all right, but sick 
as I was I knew the minute I see her 
that something was different. Her 
eyes were all misty and her lips 
never looked so scarlet and trembly 
before, and she spoke so softy like 
and way-off, like as if a great secret 
had been put in her hands to hold. I 
wanted to ask her right off what it 
was, but I knowed she wouldn't tell 
jess as well, so I said right out what 
was in my own mind instead. 

“*I’m booked for going this time, 
I'll bet you, Rosie,’ but she wouldn’t 
listen to no such thing, no, no. She 
chirked up sudden and begun to dust 
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round like she was persessed. In 
five minutes I begun to feel different, 
and when the Doctor begur to poke 
and pinch me, I gripped her hand 


and could keep from yelling. They 


say I never let a groan. 

“It was Rosie that told me at last 
what the Doctor said, an operation 
he called it, and in that little hut 
over there,—yes, right there, for I 
wouldn’t last to be carried even back 
to Fromac, he said. You can bet I 
had to swaller a couple of times and 
think pretty fast, but I knowed it 
was life or death, and I was about 
ready for anything if I could stay 
and look out for Rosie. 

“*You'll have to be kinder cau- 
tious-like, Doctor,’ I sez, sorter fool- 
ing, but feeling mighty serious in- 
side, ‘’cause nobody’ll be here to 
look out for my little girl if you do 
me.” 

“Quick as a wink that Orten—oh, 
yes! he had come back with them— 
he trod close to me and he gripped 
my hand, and he said: 

“*Don’t you worry, old man, for 
she sha’n’t suffer while I’m top of 
the ground, or something that 
meant that.” 

The story-teller drew a _ long 
breath and turned his face toward us 
for a moment. 

“I can’t somehow tell you the 
start it gave me. He meant it all 
right, I knowed that even then, but 
I was jess like a chained beast, and 
as dumb and foolish as a bear with 
a sore paw. What right had he or 
anybody to undertake to care for my 
cub? I’d done it for nineteen years, 
and I wasn’t going to leave the job 
now for any Jack from the States to 
make charity of her. No. I histed 
up on my elber and I jess looked at 
him for a spell. 

““Ain’t you got anybody of your 


own to care for, ’thout hunting up 
stray orphans in a foreign land?’ 

“And Orten, he drew back at that, 
and I heard Rosie sorter sob, as if I 
had hurt her more’n I hurt him—she 
always had a mighty soft heart, 
Rosie had. But the pain wasn’t 
letting up on me none, not a mite, 
and I knowed I had to make up my 
mind. So I looked at the Doctor and 
I looked at Rosie standing there, 
with her hands holding each other 
so tight, and I shut my teeth, and 
the rapids was past in a second. 

“Cut away, Doctor,’ I sez. ‘My 
old hide’s pretty tough, maybe, but 
you'll find the heart in the right 
place if some of the other insides has 
got so mixed, and it won't stop beat- 
ing neither, whatever you do to the 
rest of the carcass, you can lay your 
last penny on it! You get outer 
here, Rosfe; hog-killing ain’t no 
place for a woman.’ 

“And she went without a word, so 
quiet and still, jess like her way for 
all the world, but when that dark- 
eyed feller started to follow her, I 
couldn’t stand it. 

“*You stay right here,’ I sez, all 
fierce, ‘and see it did. When I’m 
done breathing it will be plenty of 
time to play orphan asylum to my 
girl.’ 

Galvin’s eyes were flashing now, 
black as sloes, and his knotted 
fingers gripped his knee with the 
passion that had moved him in that 
dark hour. It is so different a thing 
and far more bitter than death when 
the living sovereign abdicates do- 
minion, so incomprehensible to one 
who has never known such posses- 
sion and such relinquishment, yet 
something of this man’s indomitable 
rebellion entered into our hearts as 
we listened. 

When, however, at length he gath- 
ered the threads of his broken story, 
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his voice was calm and even. 

“It was more’n two weeks after 
that, more’s three perhaps, that I 
heard ’em talking that night. The 
balsam sack I was laying on had 
been drawed clost to the door, and I 
was laying there watching the moon- 
light creep nearer and nearer, and 
wondering why them spruce tops 
grow so spindly and peaked, like 
steeples on a great church—D’yer 
ever think that the churches God 
builds out o’ doors ain’t got no 
crosses 0’ sorrer on their tops? Only 
long green fingers, pointing up ter 
say, ‘Here’s a whole big sky o’ glad- 
ness with God behind it to lend a 
hand when the rapids down below 
go too swift for the canoes.’ I’ve 
wondered heaps of times why men 
don’t see that thankfulness is so 
much heartier and helpfuller than 
thinking o’ suffering all the time. I 
was jess laying there then, thinking 
some such foolishness, when I heard 
footsteps and voices outside, and 
after the first whispered words I 
couldn’t help listening, not if I’d died 
for it. It was that Orten, and he was 
pleading with Rosie to go away with 
him. 

“*We'll be married here among 
your own people,’ he said, ‘and then 
we'll go to my home and my people, 
and my love will make up to you for 
all you have given up for me.’ 

“*And father?’ sez Rosie, softly, 
as if she hardly dared breathe for 


joy. 


“*Well, — now — your father 
wouldn’t want to leave his home, 
and he would be so unhappy and 
homesick among strangers,’ forget- 
ting that Rosie was all the home I 
ever could want. 

““But if I could persuade him?’ 
she kept persisting, until he was fair 
druv into a corner. 

“I want you, only jess you,’ he 


said, and she knowed what he meant. 
It took a long minute after that be- 
fore she answered. God! How my 
heart beat and how I strangled for 
air while I waited. It seemed more’n 
a hour. Then I heard her choke, but 
her voice came steady and firm. 

“‘Tf you will not have him, then 
you can’t have me. There’s no one 
here now but me to take care of 
him, and I’ll stay right here jess as 
long’s I live. He can’t never hunt 
again, they say, like he used to, and 
somebody’s got to feed us both. He 
can’t, but I can, and I’ll be only too 
glad to do it,’ with another choke. 
‘No, I don’t know how, but some- 
how I will.’ 

“And Orten sang a different tune 
after that, you can bet, and was 
ready to take the whole of Fromac 
village if she wanted it, but no, she 
only wanted jess me.” 

The light in the old man’s eyes 
now was too sacred for other eyes to 
see, and I could not look at him as 
he said: 

“It was a bit after this that they 
thought of the last thing. 

“Suppose he refuses to go? 
Orten said. ‘Will you choose him 
rather than me? Your father is so 
proud, I believe he could not swallow 
any man’s bread but his own. He 
is welcome to all I got in the world 
if he will give me you, and [’'ll tell 
him so.’ | 

“Do you wonder that my hands 
jess itched to choke him? Did he 
think that I’d part with Rosie for 
any cold victual he could fling me. 
But Rosie did not understand, and 
answered all joyous: 

“*Yes, he is proud, but I can per- 
suade him. When [ tell him that all 
the happiness I ever hope to have 
depends upon his going, do you 
s’pose he'll say no?” 

“IT never knowed no more what 
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they said, them two, nor what was 
happening anywhere, except the 
awful pain that was tearing my 
heart. The torment in my side had 
been jess play to this. The cold 
sweat set me into a shaking ager, 
and then I was burning up with all 
the fires of hell. But all the time I 
never onct mistrusted what I must 
do, and when Rosie come in by-and- 
by, I was all quiet and tried not to 
see the quivering gladness in her 
eyes. God A’mighty! what great 
eyes the child had!” 

He sat stooped and bent above the 
smouldering embers, looking into 
the past with its unhealed wound. 
The sky was overcast now with 
ghostly gray blankets shaken un- 
ceasingly across the starry places by 
a wind that had set all the dark tree- 
tops sighing. I shivered, but not 
with the cold, and my lord leaned 
forward mutely, and laid a couple of 
sticks carefully on the coals. The 
snap of the spruce roused the story- 
teller, and he went on with his story 
as if turning the tale gently in his 
thoughts. 

“Rosie never guessed, though I 
saw her watching me often out’n the 
tail of her eye and wondering that I 
could be so satisfied with the plans 
she had been building for us both. 
Perhaps she thought the Doctor had 
cut away more things than jess flesh. 
I listened to all her pretty planning; 
I watched her stitch her woman’s 
finery, her little hands so busy all the 
time, and them eyes of hern, so 
-happy and so deep! I hurried the 
wedding and fretted ’bout any delay 
till they must er thought I was stark 
mad, but I felt each day that I could 
not live another till it was all over 
and done with, for all the time I 
could jess sit there, idle, idle! 

“Yet every day I was getting 
stronger, and after a while I begun 
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to venture in the old canoe; but the 
power was gone from my arms, and 
I knew that never again could I pole 
a canoe up stream, fighting the 
rapids for every inch. Down stream 
and out into the big ocean were the 
only places left. Yet I never give 
up, never once quit getting ready. 

“I waited till they was married 
and all the neighbors was in the 
house, kissing my Rosie, and crying 
over her, and hoping she would come 
back some day. I had no kisses and 
no tears for her. I couldn’t trust 
myself to even look where she was 
standing, but I bundled some grub 
and duffle into my old canoe, and we 
went down stream together, faster 
and faster, the merry white foam 
dancing at the gunwale, the brown 
and yellow shiny rocks reaching at 
us under the water, the steeples of 
the balsams still pointing to the sky! 
Ah, but it was a mad race, for the 
boat that come to Fromac only once 
a week would be sailing in two 
hours, with Rosie aboard, and I must 
be far past their finding in that scant 
time. Ah, trust an old hunter to 
hide! 

“They never found me—I knowed 
they wouldn’t—and for three years 
I went wherever I liked and I saw 
more of the world than I ever 
thought to see. Ah, it’s a fine place 
after all, so terrible big and wide. 
But come one day last spring I got 
a smell of some cod drying, and it 
‘was all up with me then, for the 
smell was jess like the packing 
house to home. I couldn’t rest night 
or day then till I was back in Fro- 
mac—you see I had never left it in 
my life before except when we 
hunted or lumbered in these woods 
here that are jess the same as home. 
But it wasn’t like the old place at 
all; so many’s dead, and some of the 
children is married and has set up 
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for theirselves. But they seemed 
. glad to see me back, and I ain't 
never tired hearing them tell how 
Rosie searched and searched, and 
wouldn’t leave Fromac for more’n a 
month, knowing me and my ways so 
well, and believing that I’d think her 
gone and would stray back to the 
place that had held her. Ah, but I 
was wise, and I knew her ways, too, 
much too well to risk it!” 

He laughed silently at his lovin 
wisdom, and he turned to us wit 
that old kindly light once more in his 
bright eyes. 

“So that’s why she will never 
come, you see, for she doesn’t know 
that I am here, and there’s not a soul 
in Fromac who knows where she’s 
gone. And it’s all quite for the best, 
you see, isn’t it? There’s a lot left. 
My boy may come, and then [’ll see 
more of the world, but if he don’t, 
there ain't nothing lost, ’cause I had 


rather stay here and I ain’t never 
counted on going. It’s only the 
things we’ve had and had to give up 
that counts, isn’t it?” 

The embers were red now only in 
the heart of the fire; a grayish-white 
ash lay like a shroud on the black 
logs; the wind moaned, coming 
nearer to flap the canvas of our tent 
door; the river drove recklessly sea- 
ward, and its song was loud and 
hard. 

“And yet,” meditated Galvin aloud 
as he looked up at the lowering sky, 
“and yet, though the wind’s got a 
touch of east in it and the stars has 
shut their eyes tired out, yet the 
steeples is still pointing like they 
always do to a terrible big sky, and 
somehow, I kinder fancy way off in 
the States somewhere Rosie is think- 
ing bout them steeples and wonder- 
ing "bout me.” 
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A Frontier Fighter 


By J. MacponaLp OxLey 


N the prolonged, bitter, and bloody 
struggle between England and 
France for supremacy on the 

North American continent, the pages 
of whose record bear such illustrious 
names as those of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, Washington and Shirley, Am- 
herst and Vaudreuil, there appeared 
a remarkable character whose ex- 
traordinary exploits in the interests 
of the English have been recalled by 
the wonderful guerilla operations so 
pertinaciously carried on by the 
Boer leaders in South Africa. This 
was the renowned partisan—Major 
Robert Rogers, whose corps of 
Rangers gave more trouble to the 
French, and rendered more valuable 
service to the English than perhaps 
any body of similar size in the whole 
history of the conflict between these 
two inveterate antagonists. 

Born in New Hampshire in the 


early part of the eighteenth century, 


Rogers’ boyhood was spent amid the 
rough surroundings of a frontier vil- 
lage, where, to quote his own words, 
from the introduction to his Jour- 
nals published at Swift’s Head in 
Dame Street, Dublin, by J. Potts in 
the year 1770: 


“I could hardly avoid obtaining some 
knowledge of the manners, customs, and 
language of the Indians, as many of them 
resided in the neighborhood.” 

“Between the years 1743 and 1755,” he 
oy on, “my manner of life was such as 
ed me to a general acquaintance with both 
the English and French settlements in 
North America, and especially with the un- 
cultivated desert, the mountains, valleys, 
rivers, and lakes. Nor did I content myself 
with the accounts received from the Indians, 
or the information of hunters, but travelled 
over large tracts of the country myself, 


which tended not more to gratify my curi- 
osity, than to enure me to hardships, and, 
without vanity, I may say, to qualify me for 
the very service I have since been employed 
in.” 


Rogers, although frank enough 
about most matters, does not dis- 
close the nature of the business 
which gave him such opportunities, 
and Parkman, the brilliant historian 
of this period, shrewdly surmises 
that he carried on a smuggling trade 
with Canada, in the course of which 
he learned among other things the 
French language. 

When he determined to take a 
hand in the struggle for the control 
of that important district whose 
lovely lakes, George and Champlain, 
with their inlets and outlets, afforded 
so excellent a natural highway be- 
tween Canada and New England, he 
began by raising a band of men, 
chiefly New Hampshire borderers, 
with which to make a series of 
daring expeditions that brought him 
into prominence. In the spring of 
1756 he raised another company, and 
in July still another was formed. | 
Before the following spring there 
were seven such, and more were 
afterwards added, constituting a bat- 
talion dispersed on various service, 
but all under his orders. They were 
all known as Rangers, and wore a 
sort of woodland uniform that varied 
in the different companies, and were 
armed with smooth-bore guns, in 
which either bullets or buckshot, or 
both, could be used. There is a 
memorable passage in Parkman re- 
lating to these Rangers which affords 
so admirable an illustration of the 
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picturesque beauty of the historian’s 
style that we cannot resist quoting it 
in full: 


“The best of them were commonly em- 
ployed on Lake George, and nothing can 
surpass the adventurous hardihood of their 
lives. Summer and winter, day and night, 
were alike to them. Embarked in whale- 
boats or birch-canoes, they glided under the 
silent moon, or in the languid glare of a 
breathless August day, when islands floated 
in a dreamy haze, and the hot air was thick 
with odors of the pine; or in the bright 
October, when gay mountains, basked in 
light, maples dropped leaves of rustling 
gold, sumachs glowed like rubies under the 
dark green of the unchanging spruce, and 
mossed rocks with all their painted plumage 
lay double in the watery mirror, or, in the 
tomb-like silence of the winter forest, with 
breath frozen hard on his beard, the Ranger 
strode on snow-shoes over the spotless 
drifts; and, like Durer’s knight, a ghastly 
death stalked ever at his side.’ 


Possessing a strong, well-knit fig- 
ure, a clear, bold eye and features 
that would have been good but for 
the ungainly proportions of his nose, 
Major Robert Rogers was a born 
leader of men; ambitious withal, and 
somewhat violent of temper, yet so 
energetic and resolute and so skilled 
in woodcraft as to render his ser- 
vices particularly invaluable to the 
English commanders who had such 
slight knowledge of the difficulties 
of forest warfare. 

He tells his own story in a simple, 
straightforward way, devoid of 
either boasting or exaggeration, 
although he certainly had abundant 
temptation to indulge in both, and 
as one reads the quaintly printed 
pages of the little leather-covered 
volume, it does not demand much 
exercise of the imagination to call 
up the scene, and to clothe his un- 
adorned statements with the 
dramatic and picturesque surround- 
ings which he has omitted. | 

The first entry in the Journals is 
under date September 24, 1755, and 
the last is February 14, 1761, so that 


a period of nearly six years is cov- 
ered, and it may safely be affirmed 
that the writer contrived to com- 
press into that time about as much 
of daring enterprise, cool courage, 
clever resource, and determined par- 
pose as may be found in the career 
of any fellow-mortal. 
To take the very first entry: 


“Pursuant to orders from Major-General 
Johnson, I embarked with four men upon 
Lake George to reconnoitre the strength of 
the enemy, and, proceeding down the lake 
twenty-five miles, I landed on the west side, 
leaving two men in charge of the boat, 
where I marched with the other two until 
the 29th, when I had a fair view of the fort 
at Crown Point, and discovered a large body 
of Indians round the fort shooting at 
marks. At might I crept through the enemy's 
guard into a small village lying south of the 
fort, and passing their sentries to am emin- 
ence southwest of it, from whence I discov- 
ered they were building a battery, and had 
already thrown up an entrenchment. The 
next day I discovered an encampment of 
about 500 men, but finding no opportunity to 
procure a captive, and that our small party 
was discovered, | judged it proper to begin 
a retreat homeward the first of October.” 


The procuring of a captive was 
always a most important object of 
his ventures, and he evidently felt 
deeply disappointed whenever he 
was forced to return empty-handed. 
A month later, with four men, he 
made his way to within a short dis- 
tance of Crown Point, the famous 
French stronghold, in quest of a 
prisoner. 


“My men lay concealed in a thicket of 
willows,” he writes, “while I crept some- 
thing nearer to a large pine-log, where I 
concealed myself by holding bushes in my 
hand. Soon after sunrise the soldiers issued 
out in such numbers that my men and I 
could not possibly. join each other without 
discovery. About 10 o'clock a single man 
marched out directly towards our ambush. 
When I perceived him within ten yards of 
me I sprang over the log, and. met him, and 
offered him quarters, which he refused,.and 
made a pass at me with a dirk, which I 
avoided, and presented my fusee to his 
breast, but, notwithstanding he still pushed 


‘on with resolution, and obliged me to dis- 


patch him. This gave an alarm to the 
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enemy, and made it necessary for us to 
hasten to the mountains. I arrived safe at 
our camp the 30th, with all my party.” 


Bearing in mind that this intrepid 
man was separated from all possible 
refuge or reinforcement by many 
scores of miles of forest through 
whichroamed bands of Indians allied 
to the French, and ravening for 
scalps, some conception may be 
formed of the peril of the situation 
which he describes in so matter-of- 
fact fashion. : 

He had better fortune in the fol- 
lowing February, when, with a party 
of fifty men, he approached Crown 
Point, and ascending an adjoining 
mountain obtained “a clear and full 
prospect of the fort,” which enabled 
him to make a plan of the works. In 
the evening he retired to a small vil- 
lage half a mile from the fort, and 
formed an ambuscade on each side 
of the road whereby a French soldier 
was captured, who was taken back 
to the English camp. Not a month 
passed without Rogers leading a 
party either up the lake or overland 
to spy upon Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, and some of his escapes from 
capture or death bordered upon the 
miraculous. 

One remarkable exploit which 
greatly puzzled the French, who 
could not understand how it was 
carried out, took place in June, 1756. 
Rogers had been supplied with a 
number of light whale-boats, which 
were admirably adapted to his pur- 
pose, and putting fifty men in five of 
these, he proceeded some distance 
up Lake George, where he landed, 
and then with prodigious difficulty 
the boats were portaged over a high 
hill into an arm of the lake called 
South Bay, which lay to the east- 
ward. Re-embarking, the rangers 
rowed northward until almost within 
sight of Ticonderoga, and then hid 


the boats until nightfall, when they 
glided noiselessly past the French 
fort without being discovered, “tho’ 
we were so near the enemy as to 
hear their sentry’s watchword.” 

Five miles further on the boats 
were again concealed, while their 
daring occupants lay by until dark. 
From their hiding-place they saw a 
large number of boats and batesaux . 
going and coming, and once several 
of them were about to land just 
where they were, but changed their 
course so as to go on farther. Crown 
Point was passed that night, and the 
next day a number of lighters laden 
with flour and brandy for the French 
garrison were attacked, their crews 
driven off them, their cargoes de- 
stroyed, and several prisoners taken, 
without the loss of a ranger. By the 
middle of July Rogers was back at 
the English camp, while the French 
never solved the mystery of his 
movements until subsequently the 
whale-boats, which could not be por- 
taged back again, were discovered 
on the shore of South Bay. 

Let it not be imagined, however, 
that Rogers always got off scot free 
in these perilous undertakings of his. 
In January of 1757 he had an ex- 
tremely narrow escape from the de- 
struction or capture of his entire 
force, and only saved himself by a 
most determined resistance which 
did him infinite credit. Starting out 
with seventy-five men, all told, they 
tramped on their snow-shoes day 
after day until they came to the lake 
about midway between Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. There they went 
into ambush, and had not long to 
wait ere a convoy of heavily laden 
sleds hove in sight, out of which 
they succeeded in taking three sleds, 
six horses and seven prisoners. 
From what the latter told him, 
Rogers deemed it best to retreat, and 
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gave command accordingly. They 
were marching in single file through 
the forest, Rogers himself leading, 
when in traversing a narrow valley, 
their front having reached the ridge 
on the west side, they were suddenly 
fired upon by the enemy, who held a 
strong position on the elevated 
ground. 

The first volley brought down sev- 

eral of the Rangers, and wounded 
their leader slightly in the head. It 
was returned with spirit, and then a 
fierce struggle ensued in which 
many fell on both sides. The French 
tried again and again to flank their 
opponents, but Rogers, although 
again wounded, this time in the 
head, cleverly foiled every attempt, 
and the conflict, which began at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, was kept up 
until dark without the Rangers 
being overcome. Referring to his 
wound, Rogers writes: “I, however, 
found means to keep my people from 
being intimidated by this accident, 
and they gallantly kept their advan- 
tageous situation till the fire ceased 
on both sides,” a passage which ad- 
mirably illustrates the dauntless 
spirit of the man. The French dur- 
ing the action strove hard to induce 
the Rangers to surrender, 
“declaring it was a pity so many brave men 
should be lost, that we should be treated 
upon surrender with the greatest kindness; 
calling me by name, they gave me the 
strongest assurance of their esteem, but not 
being dismayed by their menaces, nor flat- 
tered by their fair promises, we told them 
that we were determined to keep our 
ground as long as there were two left to 
stand by each other.” 

Under cover of the night Rogers 
effected a masterly retreat, and with 
much difficulty on account of his 
many wounded, got back to Fort 
William Henry with fifty-four of his 
band, leaving a score on the field or 
in the hands of the enemy. But 
deeply as he felt this first severe 


loss, he had this consolation that 
with seventy-five men he had stood 
off no less than two hundred and 
fifty, and that the cost to the enemy 
in killed and wounded exceeded one 
hundred men. 

A still more disastrous experience 
befell him in March, 1758, when, 
under orders from the English com- 
mander, he left Fort Edward with a 
party of one hundred and eighty 
men for a scout in the neighborhood 
of Fort Carillon. He set out “with 
no little concern and uneasiness of 
mind,” because of the smallness of 
his force, as he had the greatest 
reason to believe that the French 
were expecting him, and he had 
hoped to be given four hundred men 
at least, whereas he had perforce to 
be content with less than half this 
number. Proceeding over the frozen 
bosom of the lake on skates, or 
through the forest on snow-shoes, 
the Rangers cautiously approached 
the hostile territory until the ad- 
vance guard reported the enemy 
being in view. 


“We immediately laid down our packs, 
and prepared for battle,” Rogers records, 
“supposing these to be the whole number or 
main body of the enemy. We waited till 
their front was nearly opposite our left 
wing, when I fired a gun as a signal for a 
general discharge upon them, which killed 
about forty Indians. They retreated, and 
I now imagined the enemy totally defeated; 
but we soon found our mistake, and that the 
party we had _ attacked was only their ad- 
vanced guard, their main body coming up 
consistmg of 600 more, Canadians and 
Indians, upon which I ordered our people 
to retreat to their own ground, which we 
aimed at the expense men killed; 

e remainder I rallied, and drew up in 
pretty yood order, where they fought with 
such intrepidity and bravery as obliged the 
enemy. (though seven to one in number) to 


retreat a second time.” 


But the French quickly rallied, 
and “warmly pushed their oppon- 
ents in front and both wings, getting 
so close that” the parties were not 
more than twenty yards asunder in 


general, and sometimes intermixed 
with each other. 

Thus the battle was waged fiercely 
for the space of several hours with 
heavy loss on both sides in killed, 
wounded and captured. One party 
of Rangers numberiag twenty, being 
surrounded by three hundred In- 
dians, deemed it best to surrender on 
the explicit assurance of good treat- 
ment, but Rogers in a _ foot-note 
states that instead of this pledge 
being kept, they were inhumanly 


‘tied up to trees, and hewn to pieces 


in a most barbarous and shocking 
manner. 

A more desperate situation than 
that of the Rangers can hardly be 
imagined. They were practically 
surrounded by an overwhelming 
force of merciless enemies; and yet 
their leader, whose skill in strategy 
seems to have been no less remark- 
able than his dauntless courage, re- 
cords their escape in these modest, 
matter-of-fact terms: 


“I now thought it most prudent to re- 
treat, and bring off with me as many of my 
party as I possibly could, which I immedi- 
ately did; the Indians closely pursuing us 
at the same time took several prisoners.” 


The severity of the struggle and 
the marvel that any of the Rangers 
survived it may be judged from the 
fact that their actual loss reached 
one hundred and twenty-five out of 
their whole number of one hundred 
and eighty. 

Yet this was not the worst that 
was to befall him in the discharge of 
his duty. In September of the fol- 
lowing year he was sent on a mis- 
sion of punishment to the Abenakis 
of St. Francis. These Indians had 
been the scourge of the New Eng- 
land border, where they surprised 
and burned hamlets and farmhouses, 


killed men, women and children 


without mercy, or subjected them ‘to 
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diabolical tortures. Lord Amherst’s 
instructions to Rogers were: 
“Remember the barbarities that have 
been committed by the enemies, Indian 
scoundrels. Take your revenge, but don’t 
forget that though these dastardly villains 
have promiscuously murdered women and 
children of all ages, it is my order that no 
women or children be killed or hurt.” 


Rogers and his men set out in 
whale-boats and, eluding the French 
armed vessels, reached the north end 
of Lake Champlain, where the boats 
were hid, and the party proceeded 
overland. On the evening of the 
second day’s march some friendly 
Indians brought in the startling in- 
telligence that the boats had been 
discovered, and that a strong force 
of French were in hot pursuit. 
Rogers promptly decided to take the 
daring course of outmarching his 
pursuers, striking St. Francis before 
succor could arrive, and then return- 
ing to Lake Memphremagog. 

For nine days he toiled through 
the forest, and at last reached the 
Indian town with his followers re- 
duced by accidents and illness to less 
than one hundred and fifty. Dis- 
guised in Indian dress, he entered 
the town alone, and found the 
Indians yelling and singing in a 
grand dance. Rejoining his party, 
he gave directions as to the attack, 
and just before sunrise the Rangers 
burst upon the sleeping savages. By 
seven in the morning the dread work 
was done. At least two hundred 
braves had been killed, and a num- 
ber ‘of women and children taken 
prisoners, while five English cap- 
tives were released. The town, 
whose doors were hideously deco- 
rated with English scalps, was pil- 
laged and burned, and then the de- 
Stroyers made haste to retreat. 

Their food supplies giving out as 
they neared Lake Memphremagog, 
they were compelled to break up 
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into small parties the better to sus- 
tain life by hunting, and taking ad- 
vantage of this, the enemy fell upon 
these fragments, and killed or cap- 
tured the members of several of 
them. 

Rogers had a terrible time of it. 
There was scarcely any game, and 
the barren wilderness yielded no 
sustenance but a few lily bulbs and 
ground nuts. Leaving his party to 
these miserable resources and prom- 
ising to send them relief within ten 
days, Rogers made a raft of pine 
logs, and drifted on it down the Con- 
necticut River until after five days 
of harrowing privation he reached 
the first English settlement, Charles- 
town, whence he immediately sent 
back a canoe laden with provisions, 
following himself with other canoes 
two days later. In the end, most of 
his men were saved, although some 
died of famine and exhaustion. Of 
those who had been captured a 
French contemporary grimly records 
that they 


“became victims of the fury of the Indian 
women, from whose clutches the Canadians 
tried in vain to save them.” 


It would be out of the question to 
follow Major Rogers through his 
multiplied adventures during the 
years 1759 and 1760. He was never 
long at rest. When not engaged in 


his hazardous scouting, he was busy 
recruiting his force, company after 
company being..added until at one 
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time he had nearly a thousand men 
under his command. 

In September of 1760 he was 
directed by General Amherst to go 
to Pittsburgh with dispatches for 
Brigadier-General Monckton, and at 
the same time to reconnoitre and ex- 
plore the country as much as pos- 
sible in the neighborhood of Detroit. 
This commission he fulfilled to the 
entire satisfaction of the authorities, 
and without running any great risk, 
or suffering any special hardships. 
It took him until February of the fol- 
lowing year to accomplish all that 
had been committed to him, the par- 
ticulars of which are given in detail 
in the Journals, whose last entry is 
as follows: 


“After tarrying at Albany until 26th | 
came the common road to Philadelphia, 
from thence to New York, where, after the 
long fatiguing tour I arrived February 14, 


1761.” 


And so, without a word of self- 
congratulation, or any appeal to his 
readers to remember him because of 
his remarkable exploits and invalu- 
able services, he lays down his pen, 
leaving the unadorned account of 
them to posterity with apparently 
the same nonchalance that in mid- 
winter or mid-summer alike he for- 
sook the safe shelter of the English 
stronghold for the threading of the 
trackless forest, or the passage of 
the far-extending lakes where: death 
lay ever in wait for him—happily in 
vain. 


“SCIENCE :” MODEL FOR GROUP ON THE PALACE OF MANUFACTURES, 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GEORGE E. BISSELL, SCULPTOR. 


Copy sight, 1904, by Lovisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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ST. LOUIS AND THE GUIDING SPIRIT. 
C. H. NIEHAUS, SCULPTOR. 
SCULPTURE FROM THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 

MONUMENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. ” 


Copyright, 1904, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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DETAIL FROM THE PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 


MO. 


BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS. 
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DETAIL FROM THE PALACE OF LIBERAL ARTS: 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 

BARNETT, HAYNES & BARNETT, ARCHITECTS. 
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Worcester County Inventors 


By GEORGE F. Hoar 


With Biographical Sketches by Alfred S. Roe 


PART I. 


[In one of his many speeches in Congress, 
Senator Hoar once remarked on the pre- 
eminence of Worcester County in the mat- 
ter ‘of inventions. A request to elaborate 
the thought drew from him, in the summer 
of 1903, the following sketch, very likely 
one of the very last of his dictation, all the 
more interesting in that it touches for the 
most part upon the lives and services of 
men whom he had personally known. | 


HE County of Worcester has 
many titles to distinction in 
history. If she cannot com- 

pete with Plymouth and Essex and 
Suffolk in Pilgrim and Puritan mem- 
ories, or with Middlesex by reason 
of her historic battlefields, that was 
because she was settled later. The 
town of Worcester was founded by 
three famous soldiers of the English 
Civil War, two of whom had served 
with distinction with Cromwell him- 
self. Her people were full of the 
spirit of the Revolution. Artemus 
Ward, who preceded Washington as 
the General of the Revolutionary 
Army, dwelt about seven miles from 
Worcester Court House; Rufus Put- 
nam, the founder and father of Ohio, 
to whose military genius it was due 
that the British were compelled to 
evacuate Boston without a bloody 
striiggle of which the issue would 
have been doubtful and in which the 
advantage would have been on the 
side of the enemy, who fortified 
West Point, to whom under God it 
is owing that the United States is not 
now a great slave-holding empire, 
was born at Sutton, twelve miles 
south of Worcester Court House, 
and when he founded the Ohio Com- 


calculable. 


pany, lived in Rutland, about twelve 
miles north of the same point. 

Later, Worcester was the leader in 
the great political revolution against 
slavery. On the 28th of June, 1848, 
the first Free Soil meeting in the 
United States, from which came the 
Republican party, was held on 
Worcester Common. 

Later still, Worcester County was 
ranked fourth in the United States 
for the value of her agricultural 
products. 

Worcester County was recently, 
and I suppose still is, the spot on the 
earth’s surface where labor gets the 
largest proportion of the joint 
product of labor and capital. Now 
for more than fifty years her me- 
chanics have been famous the coun- 
try over, and many of them over the 
world. 

But perhaps beyond all these is 
her title to distinction as the very 
home and centre of invention. I do 
not think any other place in the 
world, of the same size, can boast of 
so many great inventions as the 
region covered by a circle with a 
radius of twelve miles, of which the 
centre is the city of Worcester. 

Twelve miles to the southeast, in 
Westboro, was born Eli Whitney, 
the inventor of the cotton gin. This 
invention more than doubled the 
value of every acre of cotton-pro- 
ducing land throughout the entire 
South. Its political results were in- 
It arrested the destruc- 


tion of the system of slavery which 
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the States, one after another, were 
giving up, and made it profitable for 
the Gulf States to keep slave labor 
and for Virginia to raise slaves for 
the Southern markets. 

Twelve miles west of Worcester, 
at Spencer, was born and lived Elias 
Howe, inventor of the sewing ma- 
chine. This invention has caused a 
revolution in what may be called the 
industry of the household and has 
brought comfort and rest to almost 
every woman in the country who, 
without it, would have had to get 
her living by her needle, or who was 
obliged to carry on, in whole or in 
part, the affairs of a household. 
Elias Howe enlisted as a private in 
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a regiment raised for the Civil War. 
When the Government was in great 
difficulties in the early days of the 
war, and the pay of our soldiers was 
in arrears, Elias Howe, though a pri- 
vate, drew his personal check for the 
entire pay of the regiment to which 
he belonged for a period of several 
months. 

Six miles south of Worcester, at 
Millbury, dwelt Thomas Blanchard, 
the inventor of the machine for the 
turning of irregular forms. This, 
perhaps, was the most important and 
dificult of all the inventions of 
which I have to speak. When it was 
first announced that a gun stock 
could be made by machinery, it was 


Ned 
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considered almost a miracle. Mr. 
Blanchard, while engaged with his 
brother in the manufacture of tacks 
by hand, invented a lathe to turn the 
whole of a musket barrel from end 
to end by one single self-directing 
operation. His machine for the turn- 
ing of irregular forms now in use for 
making gun stocks, can also be ap- 
plied to busts, shoe lasts and spokes, 
and indeed to almost every irregular 
form. 

Amos Whittemore, who invented 
the wonderful card clothing ma- 
chine, was of an old Leicester fam- 
ily. He was born shortly after his 
parents left Leicester for West 
Cambridge, now Arlington. His 
card clothing machine seems to 
come nearer human brains than any- 
thing manufactured by man. The 
machine sets the cuts of a proper 
length, the lever of the card fastens 
them in their place, and dismisses 
the complete article; and if any part 
of the process goes wrong, the ma- 
chine instantly stops of itself and 
rings a bell for an attendant to come 
and cure the trouble. It was of this 
machine that John Randolph, who 
in general hated Yankees and in- 
ventors, said, when there was an ap- 
plication to extend its patent, “Yes, 
I would renew it to all eternity, for 
it is the only machine that has a 
soul.” 

I did not know Whitney, Howe, 
Blanchard or Whittemore, person- 


ally. The other men of whom I shall , 


speak I knew very well, except Mr. 
Bigelow, most of them intimately. I 
was counsel for a majority of them 
after I entered upon the practice of 
the law. 

The envelope machine, out of 
which has grown such a vast indus- 
try, was the invention of Dr. Russell 
L. Hawes of Worcester. He was 
my intimate, personal friend. We 


lived together in the same house, 
when we were young men, and | 
maintained an _ affectionate and 
agreeable relation with him until his 
untimely death. He was a very ac- 
complished person, educated as a 
physician, a gentleman who would 
bear himself with dignity in any 
company, anywhere, and in every 
way a public-spirited, upright, and 
most valuable citizen. 

When I came to Worcester, Ethan 
Allen and Charles Thurber were as- 
sociated in partnership in the manu- 
facture of pistols. I believe both of 
them contributed to the perfecting 
of pistols, especially revolvers. The 
credit of the modern revolver is gen- 
erally, and I have no doubt justly, 
ascribed to Mr. Colt of Hartford, 
Connecticut. A workman in his em- 
ploy, I believe, claimed that he was 
the originator of the idea and that 
Colt borrowed it from him, but that 
is true in a great many cases of great 
inventions. Such a claim is almost 
certain to follow a great invention 
by a successful manufacturer; the 
case where it does not is the excep- 
tion. The principle of Colt’s re- 
volver, however, is found in an 
ancient weapon now existing, which 
I have myself seen at Warwick 
Castle in England, made centuries 
ago. I believe, although I ar not 
sure, that Mr. Colt himself had seen 
or heard of the rude weapon at War- 
wick Castle. But it has not, in the 
judgment of mankind, diminished 
his title to public gratitude. He re- 
ceived orders of merit, medals and 
diplomas for his invention from 
nearly all the governments of 
Europe. 

Allen and Thurber, however, very 
much improved the original revolver 
by devices of their own. I suppose 
Mr. Allen was the better mechanic 
of the two and had the more inven- 
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tive genius. Thurber was an edu- 
cated gentleman, who amused him- 
self by writing poetry, not of a very 
high order, but humorous and amus- 
ing to his neighbors, who always 
liked to hear it at social gatherings. 
He was a great favorite with his 
neighbors and friends, and was, I 
believe, a member of the Legislature. 
He moved to New Jersey before his 
death. 

Allen was a man of great courage, 
resolution and strength. He madea 
large fortune, which he would in all 
probability have largely increased if 
his life had been prolonged. He 
went home one night after midnight, 
and just as he was going to bed, he 
heard a noise in his chamber, and 
found a burglar, who had been in- 
terrupted by his return, under the 
bed. He dragged the man out. The 
fellow freed himself for a moment 
from Allen’s grasp, drew a pistol 
and pointed it at his breast. Nothing 
daunted, Allen pressed upon him, 
and the fellow snapped the trigger, 
but the pistol didn’t go off. Allen 
knocked him down, took him by the 
collar, and, unaided, took him to the 
police office. After he left the house, 
a confederate of the burglar, who 
had hidden himself in a closet down 
stairs, went out and made his escape. 
The act was one of heroic courage, 
but some of Mr. Allen’s rival manu- 
facturers of pistols, said there was 
no courage in it at all, for Allen saw 
at a glance that it was one of his 
own revolvers that the fellow was 
presenting at his chest, and knew it 
wasn’t likely to go off. 

The modern plow, which in my 
youth was a comparatively rude and 
imperfect instrument, and which 


long after the revolutionary war was 
not improved much over that de- 
scribed by Virgil in the Georgics, 
was brought to perfection in the 
establishment of Ruggles, Nourse 
and Mason. One of the men who 
did most to improve it was named 
Knox. I knew him very well and 
transacted much business for him. 
He never was in the firm, but got 
well paid for his services and his in- 
vention. He was a successful man, 
very well known throughout the city 
and of very considerable influence. 

Draper Ruggles was the head and 
founder of that great establishment. 
Their agricultural implements were 
sold all over the United States, 
largely also in South America, in the 
South of Europe and in Africa, in 
the Barbary States and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Mr. Ruggles was a 
very strong, clear-headed man. 
Some of his children are living now; 
one of them is the widow of the late 
Senator Corbett of Oregon, whose 
lamented death took place about six 
months ago. 

Another member of that firm, who 
managed its financial affairs chiefly, 
was John C. Mason, one of whose 
sons, who married a daughter of 
Draper Ruggles, is now living in 
Portland, Oregon. One of his daugh- 
ters, an accomplished lady, the wife 
of Hon. Henry A. Marsh, who for 
three years was Mayor of Worces- 
ter and for many years president of 
the Central National Bank, is now 
living in Worcester. Mr. Mason was 
distinguished for his great gener- 
osity and public spirit. He never al- 
lowed an opportunity to do a public 
service or to relieve human distress 
to go unimproved. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Eli Whitney 


Westboro, the hundredth town in 
the Commonwealth, in the order of 
incorporation, is justly proud of 
being the birthplace of the inventor 
of the cotton gin. Stop any boy or 
girl in the streets of this township 
and propound the question, “Who is 
the most celebrated native of West- 
boro?” and, nine times out of ten, 
the answer would be “Eli Whitney.” 
The schoolmaster is always at home 
on this subject, and he is wont to 
give his pupils practical demonstra- 
tions of the wonders of the machine 
which has done so much to trans- 
form this western world. 

The structure in which the in- 
ventor was born has disappeared, 
but the pilgrim who desires to visit 
its site can take the Worcester 
trolley from Westboro and scarcely 
more than a mile from the village, 
he will be left at the beginning of a 
road or street which in a few mo- 
ments of brisk walking will bring 
him to the shrine. There thousands 
of appreciative travellers have gone 
to meditate on the genius of the 
Yankee schoolmaster who, in far 
away Georgia, made the combina- 
tion of brains and metal which 
straightaway lifted cotton to a 
throne and so opened the road which 
led to the bloodiest war in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

It was no fault of the Westboro 
lad, born here December 8, 1765, 
that such lamentable results fol- 
lowed his invention. He simply car- 
ried out the promptings of his genius 
whose early manifestations are 
chronicled in the stony of the town- 
ship. There we learn that the father 
was a careful farmer, who, in his 
scheme of economy, had a small 
workshop where he did his own re- 


pairing and made many articles 
which otherwise must have been 
bought at prices that his limited 
purse could poorly afford. Here the 
youthful Eli preferred to work, 
rather than delve upon the acres 
whence the other members of the 
family managed to draw a frugal 
living. It is claimed that traces of 
that early shop may still be found. 
When the family returned from an 
absence of a few days and a report of 
work, done in the interval, was 
called for, while the others told of 
the honest labor performed, all 
united in saying that Eli had given 
his entire time to the making of a 
fiddle. “Ah me,” says the father, “I 
fear Eli will have to take his portion 
in fiddles.” Yet the instrument 
proved an excellent one. What a 
prize it would be, if in existence to- 
day. Just to think of seeing a fiddle 
made by Eli Whitney! 


The people were good church- 


going folks, but one Sunday Eli 
feigned illness, and so succeeded in 
remaining at home. A large watch, 
belonging to his father, had long 
hung upon the wall, and for many a 
day he had longed for a view of its 
interior. The family were not out of 
sight before he strangely recovered 
from his indisposition and was en- 
joying the treat of his life in going 
through the works of that timepiece. 
Every wheel was taken out, and 
then, strangest of all for a boy of his 
tender years, they were all carefully 
and properly replaced. When the 
churchgoers returned, there was no: 
evidence that Eli had been otherwise 
than at first claimed, a boy too sick 
to attend divine service. 

From the beginning, machinery 
and tools were his delight. The war 
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ELI WHITNEY 


of the Revolution, in progress in his 
boyhood, so drew upon the labor of 
the day that there was excellent op- 
portunity for him to assist, and he 
made utensils eagerly bought by the 
neighbors. It is more than probable 
that nails of his making may yet be 
found in the ancient structures of his 
own and other nearby towns. By 
dint of native industry and applica- 
tion he saved enough to send himself 
to college after having taught school 
in country districts, and having 
hawked objects of his own making 
about the vicinity. When past his 
majority, the young man entered 
Yale College and was graduated in 
1792, even there having left an im- 
pression of remarkable mechanical 
ability, at the same time having ex- 
celled in mathematics. The college 
had recently imported a very in- 
genious and intricate orrery which 
unfortunately had been harmed in 
some manner, so that it no longer 
illustrated the revolution of the 
planets. Local workmen had been 
called upon to repair, but had proven 
unequal to the task. Whereupon 
our Westboro young man borrowed 
several tools, and speedily put the 
machine in working order. When 
he returned the tools he was greeted 
with the remark, “A good mechanic 
was lost when you entered college.” 

He was by no means lost, only a 
bit more highly developed, so that 
when he had graduated and was 
looking for something to do, he was 
feady to go to Georgia to teach 
school, study law and do such mis- 
cellaneous things as might come be- 
fore his practical mind. In Savan- 
nah he found his expected place 
filled, hence he was glad to accept 
the offer of a home, made by the 
widow of General Nathaniel Greene, 
where he began the study of law and 
made himself generally useful. So 


all. 
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ingenious was he in putting in order 
all the belongings of the establish- 
ments that Mrs. Greene grew to en- 
tertain the highest opinion of his 
mechanical ability, so that when a 
party of visiting planters lamented 
their inability to more readily sep- 
arate cotton fibre from the seed, she 
referred them to her Yankee guest, 
saying that he could make anything. 
Up to this time Whitney had never 
seen a pound of cotton, had never 
even seen the plant growing, but he 
was genius enough quickly to realize 
the things needed, to make his own 
tools, even to draw his own iron wire 
and to make the engine, ever since 
shortened to “Gin,” which revolu- 
tionized the industries of the South, 
increased more than a thousandfold 
the amount of cotton that could be 
cleaned in a single day by one firm, 
and, thereby, gave nearly a hundred 
additional years to human slavery in 
that devoted land. 

The world knows well how he was 
robbed of the results of his inven- 
tion, how his shop was invaded, his 
machine stolen, and what was worth 
billions of dollars to the South and 
the .world never advantaged him at 
The world does not know so 
well that he came North, settled in 
New Haven, where he acquired a 
fortune. He turned his attention to 
the improvement of fire-arms, ap- 
plied the principles of division of 
labor, enabling each workman to do 
better his individual part, made the 
parts of the weapons interchange- 
able, and thus paved the way for 
America’s leadership in almost all 
kinds of manufacture. He had many 
government contracts and so well 
appointed were his workshops that 
they became the models for those of 
the Government when the latter es- 
tablished its own arsenals. Yet after 
all, mankind remembers Whitney as 


the inventor of the cotton gin and as 
such he will be remembered forever. 
In 1784, the exportation of cotton 
was hardly worth naming; in 1793 
it: grew to 10,000 bales; in 1860 it 
was 4,000,000 bales and in 1895 it 
reached the figures of 10,000,000 
bales, 5,000,000,000 pounds. Not 
alone Worcester County but the 
whole world stands a debtor to the 
genius of the Westboro boy who 
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roused the powers of a dormant ip. 
dustry and advanced the comforts of 
humanity, perhaps, further than any 
inventor before him. He died ip 
New Haven, January 8, 1825 and 
was buried there. After all these 
years, the Stata of Georgia is moy- 
ing to erect a statue to the memory 
of the Yankee who did far more for 
that Commonwealth than all her 
warriors and statesmen combined. 


Elias Howe 


Though the inventor of the sew- 
ing machine long followed his name 
with a Jr. the world knows little of 
the father, his name and reputation 
being swallowed up in those of his 
more famous son. Were womankind 
able to make a simultaneous state- 
ment as to the individual who had 
most assisted their sex, there is little 
doubt that the words “Elias Howe” 
would be upon almost every lip. It 
was the sight of his poor, feeble wife 
drawing thread through interminable 
fabrics that prompted this Worces- 
ter County boy to prepare a “Song 
of the Shirt” in a palpable form, one 
that should do away with the end- 
less “Stitch, stitch, stitch” which had 
drawn from Tom Hood the saddest 
song in our laniuage. 

The world will not wonder, that 
at the recent 150th anniversary cele- 
bration in Spencer, no other. edifice 
in that exalted township received 
one-half the honors that came to the 
humble structure which sheltered 
the infancy and boyhood of the man 
who, in his early manhood, had per- 
fected a machine whereby one-half 
the burdens of the gentler sex were 
lifted. He was the son of a farmer 
and miller, born in Spencer, July 9, 
1819 and was early inured to all the 


hardships of a country lad to whom 
economy and work were as natural 
as breathing. There were seven 
other children and sickly though he 
was, at six years of age he is found 
trying to add something to the fami- 
ly purse by sticking wires in leather, 
thus making his part of the famous 
card clothing, a labor largely obviat- 
ed by Amos Whittemore, another in- 
ventor of Worcester County. 

He becomes a valued assistant in 
the running of the saw and grist mill 
of his father, but at eleven he is set 
to work on the farm of a neighbor, 
where he continues one year. Then 
he is at home again with all the vari- 
ations of that home life till he is six- 
teen years old. Thence he goes to 
Lowell and till 1837 is a loom maker. 
When the financial panic of that 
yean threw him out of work, he went 
to Cambridge as a machinist. With 
him, as a fellow worker at the time, 
was the subsequent Governor and 
General, N. P. Banks. 

When twenty-one years old he 
married and soon was trying to sup 
port a wife and three children ona 
salary of nine dollars a week. % 
weary was he by his day’s work that 
he hardly had strenjrth to drag him- 
self to his home, where before eating 
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he must rest a while, and all the 
evening, while his young wife was 
“nlying her needle and thread,” her 
scarcely older husabnd was watch- 
ing her nimble fingers and mentally 
commenting on the strength and 
motion necessary to wield so deli- 
cate an instrument as a little cambric 
needle. Here it was that the dream 
of a machine to lighten such work, 
as was nightly driven into his soul 
by the sight of wifely industry, 
began to take definite shape. There 
is a picture extant of the workman 
in his garret experimenting on the 
contrivances which were to do so 
much for the sex of mother, wife, 
Sister and daughter. Many tedious 
months were spent in his attempts 
to use a needle fashioned like that 
one he had so often seen in conjugal 
fingers, but it would not work. Then 
he tried a needle pierced in the 


Middle and pointed at both ends, but 


that also failed him. Then in his 
desperation he slept, and as he slept 
he dreamed. He was a prisoner in 
the hands of an Eastern potentate, 


who had given him only a few hours 
to live unless he perfected for the 
ruler a sewing machine. All was 
done but the needle. Alas, he could 
not accomplish what he desired, and 
so was led forth to execution. On 
his way to his taking off, he noticed 
that the spears of his executioners 
were pierced near the heads. In- 
stantly there came upon him the 
solution of his problem, and while he 
was begging for more time he 
awoke. This was at four o'clock in 
the morning. He sprang at once 
from his bed, ran to the workshop, 
and at nine o'clock the needle was 
made and the invention was a fact. 

So far as the machine was con- 
cerned, his subsequent work was 
easy, but when it came to reaping 
the fruits of his long application, 
then his troubles began. What num- 
bers of men were sure that they had 
discovered the principles as soon as 
he did, if not before! What endless 
litigation to hold and control what 
he had made! How the public gen- 
erally failed to appreciate what he 
had done! It was the story of genius 
against a callous, unfeeling world 
over again. If he had an opportunity 
to display his invention he improved 
it, and always made an excellent im- 
pression. Cumbrous as was the first 
instrument, it could make more 
stitches than five of the most accom- 
plished seamstresses whom the op- 
position could secure. 

With the pecuniary aid of his 
father and one George Fisher, an old 
schoolmate, he made his first ma- 
chine in May, 1845, and with it 
sewed two suits of clothes, running 
three hundred stitches per minute. 
His patent was granted September 
10, 1846. That machine is still in 
existence, and the mechanical prin- 
ciples which Elias Howe introduced 
are the ones still in use, and on 
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which for many years he drew a 
royalty that was princely. It is 
claimed that no machine was ever 
patented in better running order 
than the sewing machine of Elias 
Howe. However, like all innova- 
tions, it had to encounter fierce op- 
position. He exhibited it to Boston 
tailors, and they frowned upon it, 
because, forsooth, the kni&hts of the 
scissors and the goose saw in it a 
possible lessening of their cross- 
legged occupation. Then, too, the 
machine was very expensive, $300 at 
least, and the public turned from it. 

It will ever remain one of the 
anomalies of invention, that this 
wonderful labor-saver was first prac- 
tically used in England, where Wm. 
Thomas gave Howe $1,250 for his 
rights and privileges. Thomas made 
above $100,000 out of the deal, but 
the poor inventor came home in the 
steerage, half starved at that. Of 
course, that was to be expected. No 
true benefactor ever succeeded in 
helping mankind till he had himself 
suffered all the pangs of hunger and 
cold in his efforts to convince in- 
credulous man that his intentions 
were honorable. Having pawned all 
that he possessed and having sold 
for twenty-five dollars the machine 
which he had exhibited in England, 
he left the fast-anchored isle, and on 
landing in New York, April, 1849, he 
found himself with half a crown in 
his pocket. He secured ten dollars 
from his father by mail, and went to 
see his wife die, wearing a borrowed 
suit of clothes at her funeral. Was 
there any other depth of misery for 
the inventor, just thirty years old, to 
sound? 

He came back to his native land to 
find that his machine was being ex- 
hibited in circus side-shows at one 
shilling a sight. Then he deter- 
mined to do battle royal for his 
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rights. The good old father, who 
had ever been faithful to his genius 
son, mortgaged his farm, for the 
proper munitions of war, and the 
fight began against the human 
wolves who would willingly rob this 
man of every result of his long vigils 
and sufferings. Strange it was how 
much everyone knew about the in- 
vention after Howe’s machine was 
patented. Someone has given in 
verse the soul of all this after- 
knowledge: 


“The invention all admired, and each 

Saw how he to be the inventor missed ; 

So plain it seems, once found,—which yet 
unfound, 

Most would have thought impossible.” 


It was a battle of giants—that over 
this greatest invention of the gener- 
ation. As Dr. Johnson once so hap- 
pily said, there was in it the “poten- 
tiality of riches beyond the dream of 
avarice,’ and the fight was waged 
till 1854, with more than 30,000 
pages of testimony, when Judge 
Sprague decided the contest in favor 
of our Worcester County inventor, 
and then his rewards began. Though 
he did set up a manufactory in the 
city of Bridgeport, Conn., he never 
attained great fame nor wealth in 
that direction. The royalties that 
other makers had to give him speed- 
ily made him a millionaire, and in 
the midst of his prosperity one can- 
not help wondering if he ever 
dropped a tear over the memories of 
that faithful wife who had clung to 
him through all of his adversity, 
whose unremitting industry had 
given to him the prime idea, yet who 
had died on the threshold of his suc- 
cess. Would that she, too, could 


have had a part in his triumph! 
Though he died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 3, 1867, he lived to see his 
invention in use by the million, to 
see above 1,000 patents taken out to 
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cover alleged improvements in his 
original invention, to know that the 
annual saving in labor by the use of 
the sewing machine aggregated 
more than $500,000,000. 

The invention of Elias Howe is 
found in the uttermost parts of the 
earth. It works in all languages, and 
by all races and both sexes. Its 
needle pierces the most delicate of 
fabrics and equally well sews leather 
to leather, and that of the thickest 
kind. Factories are turning out com- 


pleted work for a tithe of what they 
would otherwise cost, and yet how 
few know the obligations they are 
under to this native of the town of 
Spencer! A single corset factory in 
Worcester uses above 600 machines, 
and a maker of ladies’ underwear in 
that same city, and under one roof, 
by means of more than 700 ma- 
chines, deftly managed by feminine 
hands, is daily humming the praises 
of Elias Howe. 


Thomas Blanchard 


In the enumeration of Worcester 
County inventors, there are those 
who would give Thomas Blanchard 
the very first place in the quality and 
extent of his inventions, for to him 
is given the credit of discoveting a 
new principle in motion, that of the 
eccentric. There is scarcely a ma- 
chine shop in the world to-day that 
does not in some shape have in- 
stances of Blanchard’s genius. All 
are Yankees who are born in Wor- 
cester County, though they may 
have diversified origins. The stock 
whence the inventor sprang was 
from France, Huguenots driven out 
by a tyrannical king and _ taking 
refuge in the town of Oxford. A 
branch of the family finally settled 
in Sutton, where, on a farm, Thomas 
was born, June 24, 1788, but he had 
not the least liking for farming. 
From his childhood he was a me- 
chanic, and the despair of his indus- 
trious, plodding father. 

Possessed of an unfortunate im- 
pediment of speech, which in later 
years he overcame, the lad shrank 
from the intimacies of childhood and 
was all the more thrown upon his 
own resources. His ingenuity was 


early shown, as when he secured 
charcoal from the home fireplace for 
his experiments, and, at thirteen, 
made an apple-paring machine which 
revolutionized the drying of that 
much-valued fruit. At eighteen, a 
brother having established a tack 
factory in Millbury, Thomas was 
transferred from the farm to help in 
this extremely monotonous occupa- 
tion of heading each object by the 
blow of a hammer. It did not take 
his ingenious mind long to elaborate 
a machine which made tacks more 
rapidly than the ticking of a watch, 
and also made them better than those 
made by hand, a machine in which 
no essential improvements were 
made in more than twenty years, one 
that experts proclaimed almost per- 
fect from the start, a pretty good be- 
ginning for the stuttering schoolboy, 
so long the butt of his Sutton associ- 
ates. This tack machine was sold 
for $5,000, a small portion of what it 
was worth, and from the proceeds he 
established a shop, wherein he was 
enabled to continue his inventive 
work unhindered. 

Up to this time, during scores of 
years there had been no advance in 
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the polishing of gun barrels. The 
rounded parts could be readily 
reached, but the flattened portions, 
those at the breach where the stock 
was added, had to be worked by 
hand, and it cost a dollar apiece to 
properly finish them. There was an 
armory in Millbury, and the pro- 
prietor learning of the genius in the 
confines of that very town, sent for 
him and let him know the needs of 
the occasion. Glancing along the 
lathe and beginning a monotonous 
whistle, as was his wont when in a 
study, he soon evolved a simple im- 
provement in the shape of a cam 
motion, and the making of gun-bar- 
rels was simplified forever. “Well 
done,” says Mr. Waters. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if you yet invented a ma- 
chine for turning gun-stocks.” 
“W—w—ell, I’ll t—try,” was the la- 
conic reply. A train of thought had 
been set in motion which in time 
brought out the machine for turning 
irregular forms. His success in the 
Millbury armory soon secured a call 
for him to the government establish- 
ment in Springfield, where he set the 
lathes in order, all the time, appar- 
ently dwelling on the words of 
Colonel Waters. When his work in 
Springfield was done and he was 
driving back to his Worcester 
County home, he much surprised 
certain people by exclaiming, as he 
drove along, “I’ve got it! I’ve got 
it! I’ve got it!” They at once pro- 
nounced him crazy as no doubt those 
Syracusans did who saw the naked 
Philosopher coursing through their 
streets, shouting “Eureka!” 

For two years the world saw little 
of the young mechanic, for he shut 
himself in his shop and there pur- 
sued his experiments until he was 
able to tell Colonel Waters that 
what the latter, in pleasantry, had 
hinted at had become an actuality. 
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To be sure, it was only a miniature 
machine, but it was so evidently 
practical that other workmen were 
called in and a complete lathe was 
erected, thus giving to his native 
county and to the town of Millbury 
the credit of the first machine for 
the turning of irregular forms. 
Meanwhile, Washington had heard 
of his success, and he was requested 
to set his lathe up in the Springfield 
arsenal, a request with which he 
complied, and it remained there long 
enough to have another similar one 
made, when the original was re- 
turned to Millbury, where it con- 
tinued in constant use for more than 
twenty years. 

England heard of the invention, 
and sent over representatives to ex- 
amine and report. They were aston- 
ished at what they saw, and reported 
accordingly, but John Bull could not 
be convinced so easily, and a second 
messenger was sent with tough 
pieces of oak, thinking them too 
hard for any mere machine. Much 
to the astonishment of the English- 
man, the specimens of hard wood 
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were transformed at once into the 
most perfect of stocks. The report 
was accepted, and $40,000 worth of 
the lathes were forthwith ordered 
As is usual with all great inventions, 
there was little disposition to allow 
Blanchard to enjoy any great results 
from his labors, and he himself 
stated in Washington, before a Con- 
gressional committee, when he ap- 
plied for the second renewal of his 
patent, that thus far he had received 
littl more than his board and 
clothes for what he had done, while 
litigation had cost him more than 
$100,000. Fortunately for the in- 
ventor, Rufus Choate was then in 
Congress, and his wit and wisdom 
coming to the rescue of the genius, 
he secured a renewal of the patent. 
To show the possibilities of his ma- 
chine to turn irregular forms, he 
actually set up in the National Cap- 
itol one of the lathes, and there in 
the presence of all who cared to look, 
using plaster figures as models, he 
turned in marble the heads of Web- 
ster, Clay and others, far more ex- 
actly than the hand of an artist could 
fashion them. The witty Choate 
said Blanchard had “turned the 
heads of Congressmen,” and so he 
had, and they were sufficiently ap- 
preciative to grant him what he 
asked. 

The foregoing invention alone 
would have given Blanchard immor- 
tality, but he did not stop here. He 
made steamboats of such light 
draught that they could run over 
rapids and shoals, and he invented 
methods of bending wood so as to 
not impair in the least its native 
strength. He could bend a shingle 
at right angles and leave it as strong 
as before. His invention was par- 
ticularly valuable in the bending of 
timber for the knees of vessels. Be- 
ginning to realize on the many in- 
ventions he had made, he took a 
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house in Boston, and there, in com- 
fort and dignity, spent the remaining 
years of his life. Middle-aged people 
can remember when the old-fash- 
ioned right-angled slate frames 
gave way to a continuous frame with 
rounded corners. Many such people 
may now learn for the first time that 
each and every frame thus employed 
had paid a small royalty to Thomas 
Blanchard, a royalty, however, in 
the aggregate amounting to many 
thousands of dollars. It is said that 
the manufacturer for whom the in- 
vention was made refused to pay 
Blanchard $2,000 outright for the in- 
vention, preferring to pay him a 
royalty of five per cent. His feelings 
may be imagined when he paid oven 
to the genius more than two thou- 
sand dollars the first year. 

He improved the manner of mak- 
ing the handles of shovels, saving 
material and making a _ stronger 
handle. The principles of his inven- 
tions were applied in so many ways, 
that to-day the world is full of what 
Blanchard did. Millions of boot and 
shoe lasts are made every year, and 
every one is a tribute to the Sutton 
boy. To drop out for a single day, 
from the factories and machine 
shops of the world, the inventions 
and applications of Thomas Blan- 
chard would throw the mechanical 
world into inextricable confusion. 
When the nation gets tired of erect- 
ing statues to soldiers, perhaps it 
will remember the men who helped 
to make life worth living. 

Blanchard lived till April 16, 1864, 
when he ceased from earth, and his 
mortal remains were borne to Mount 
Auburn, where hero-worshippers 
may find his grave on Spruce ave- 
nue, his monument being sur- 
mounted by a bust of the great in- 
ventor, and upon the base is a me- 
dallion or relief of the lathe which 
gave him his world-wide reputation. 
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Amos Whittemore 


Among the many industries to 
whose prominence Worcester 


County lays claim is that of the mak- - 


ing of card clothing, or that process 
of arranging wire teeth upon leather, 
itself to be placed upon a flat or 
cylindrical surface for the purpose of 
detaching fibres of stock and laying 
them parallel. Originally this was 
done entirely by hand, the work 
being given over largely to women 
and children, at least certain parts 
of the same. Employment was thus 
given to many hundred people in 
certain portions of the country. 
This was particularly true of the 
town of Leicester, where, as early as 
1785, the manufacture of cards 
began. Gradually labor and time- 
Saving devices were introduced, so 
that much more work was accom- 
plished, though the system was still 
a long ways from being a machine. 
In 1790, when Samuel Slater was 
contemplating the establishment of 
a cotton mill in what is now the 
town of Webster, one of his chief 
obstacles was the difficulty in secur- 
ing cards for his operations. Then 
it was that Pliny Earle of Leicester, 
who had made cards by hand in 1786, 
undertook to furnish the mill owner 
with the necessary number of the in- 
dispensable cards for the factory. 
He had already so far advanced the 
making of cards that he was using 
machines, such as they were, and to 
him and his town belong the honor 
and credit of being the first to engage 
in the manufacture of machine card 
clothing in the United States, and it 
is noteworthy that to-day, far be- 
yond a hundred years from that date, 
the making of cards still continues 
to be the town’s chief industry. 
Naturally, if a family should re- 


move from the locality in which cer- 
tain employment had.been prom- 
inent, some memories of the same 
will linger, or stories of the same 
may be carried to those who move 
away. At any rate, a family by the 
name of Whittemore moved from 
Leicester to the town of Cambridge, 
very near to the line which now sep- 
arates that town from Arlington, and 
there, April 19, 1759, Amos Whitte- 
more was born in a house which was 
standing when Leicester celebrated 
the centennial of card making, in 
1885. He must have been a sturdy 
lad of just six years when on his 
birthday the representative of Eng- 
land went through West Cambridge, 
or Menotomy, on their way to Con- 
cord. Though we do not learn that 
Amos fought in the struggle, he 
none the less helped to rid the coun- 
try of British thralldom, for from 
1789 till 1812 the duty upon cards 
was fifty cents a dozen, and in the 
latter year it was raised to one dol- 
lar, but when in 1816 the tariff was 
rearranged cards disappeared en- 
tirely from the list, the genius of 
Whittemore having absolutely de- 
stroyed foreign competitien. 

Amos Whittemore’s father was a 
farmer on a small scale, and his boys 
had to work hard from their child- 
hood, getting only a little schooling, 
and that in the winter. Amos was 
very quiet and undemonstrative, 
quite disinclined to the life of a 
farmer. He was early apprenticed 
to a gunsmith, and in this labor soon 
found means to indicate his inven- 
tive nature. He was an inventor 
from the start, and could undertake 
nothing without an idea of improv- 
ing it, in some way. He early made 
a loom for the weaving of duck, but 
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there was not sufficient demand for 
the fabric to make the machine a 
success. 

In 1788, with his brother William 
and five others, he entered a firm, 
called Giles Richards and Company, 
for the manufacture of card clothing. 
Amos was the mechanic of the firm, 
and he soon saw the necessity of a 
machine which should unite all the 
processes of making in one machine. 
To recognize a need was to him a 
signal to act, and he immediately de- 
voted himself to the task. Day and 
night were alike to him in his appli- 
cation. He took no rest till abso- 
lutely driven thereto by necessity. 
His health even was threatened, but 
he did not yield, still clinging to his 
idea. He had accomplished all that 
he had started to do except the de- 
vice which should make the second 
and final bend in the wire. Here he 
halted till illness stared him in the 
face. Happily, like Howe of the 
sewing machine, he had a dream 
which gave him his clue, and when 
he awoke, going immediately to his 
shop, he soon put the finishing 
touches upon the model. 

Having made a finished machine 
of full size, he took it to Washing- 
ton, to show Congressmen what he 
was able to do. His patent was 
granted June 5, 1797, and it was re- 
newed in 1809, to run fourteen years 
from June 5, 1811. It was in the dis- 
cussion over the renewal that John 
Randolph made his famous remark. 
There are other claimants for the 


credit of inventing the machine, but 
there is no doubt as to Whittemore’s 
getting the patent. Eleazer Smith, 
of Medfield, had almost perfected a 
similar combination when Whitte- 
more’s success was announced. - It is 
generally granted that Whittemore 
did secure ideas from Smith, and the 
latter’s failure to get in ahead broke 
his heart. 

Bishop, in his “History of Amer- 
ican Manufactures,” says: 

“The wonderful piece of mechanism, de- 
vised by Amos Whittemore created a com- 
plete revolution in the business in England 
and America, by reducing all the successive 
operations of holding and piercing the 
leather, drawing the wire from reel, —— 
and bending the card tooth, inserting an 
finally shaping the tooth to a series of rapid, 


precise and completely automatic move- 
ments,” 


On July 12, 1812, he sold all his 
rights in the invention to his brother 
Samuel and others, for the remain- 
ing period of thirteen years for 
$120,000, thus varying from the gen- 
eral rule of inventors, who have had 
to fight for their rights and their 
emoluments. Having a competence, 
he retired to an estate which he had 
purchased, in West Cambridge or 
Arlington, and there gave himself up 
to a leisure, devoted to study, par- 
ticularly in the way of astronomy. 
In this line he devised, and spent a 
deal of time upon perfecting, an 
orrery, which, however, he did not 
complete. He died March 17, 1828, 


and upon his tombstone his virtues 
and accomplishments are set forth 
in a lengthy inscription. 
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The Devotion of F rancesca 


By EuGenige M. FRYER 


T had been raining all the morn- 
ing, and when at noon the sun 
peeped out from the dark 

shadows and finally drove them 
away I donned my wraps, slung my 
camera over my shoulder, and went 
for a ramble along the Via Appia. I 
had been in Rome since the autumr, 
when I had joined the corps of 
American nurses there, presumably 
to tend the sick. But people seldom 
get sick in Rome, and in the inter- 
missions between cases I spent my 
time exploring. This was a holiday, 
and I was making the most of it. 

In the ruins of the past I forgot 
that I was living in the “uncertain 
glories of an April day,” and heard 
neither the note of warning nor saw 
the black and white thunder heads 
gathering ex masse in the west, I 
was absorbed in studying the old 
ruins and revelling in the bright- 
colored wild flowers glistening from 
their morning bath. The freshness 
and beauty and brightness of spring 
gathered softly at the feet of the 
gray moss-covered ruins, the whole 
melting into the purple distance of 
the hills. A gust of wind whirled by 
in a cloud of dust, a drop of rain 
splashed on my face, then another 
and another. Quickly gathering up 
my traps, I started back through the 
old city gate and along the narrow 
crooked streets. Even in the rain 
the atmosphere of Rome is exhilarat- 
ing and full of color; it holds one in 
its bonds of fascination. Men were 
screaming at their horses, women at 
their pretty, dirty children. At one 
corner a man was playing “Mar- 


guerita,”’ while a picturesque little 
chap by his side sang it in a clear 
treble voice. It was a musical voice, 
and I paused even in the rain to 
listen. Quick as a flash the boy 
turned his attention to me, and when 
he had finished he came up with a 
pretty bow and a smile, as he held 
out his hat. 

““Soldi, signorina? Soldi? Grazie, 
signorina,, as I gave him a few 
coppers. 

It is a serious thing to give to 
beggars in Rome, as I found, and re- 
pented bitterly of my generosity. 
Children swarmed after me. One of 
them, a little girl, peeped up into my 
face, her dark eyes twinkling from 
beneath their soft, curling lashes. 

“You speke English? Oui? Go 
away, ga away,’ she said roguishly. 

‘“Beni,’’ I laughed back. 

I turned the corner of the street 
on which I lived and saw a young 
man come out of No. 40. My num- 
ber was 39. The young man and I 
were opposite neighbors. His face 
was white and haggard, his eyes life- 
less and dull. Surely he was not 
going to stand beneath Francesca’s 
window in this pouring rain? He 
would get cold and perhaps die. He 
leaned agajnst the wall, gazing up 
at the window which was next mine. 
He drew his coat closer around him, 
for the wind was keen, and I noticed 
that it was worn and patched. Some- 
thing must be done to get him out of 
the rain. 

“Good evening,” I said. 

When I had first come to Rome I 
had dropped my Baedeker as | 
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passed him at his post, and he had 
picked it up for me. Since then we 
had bowed’ when we met. 

“The signore will get cold, will he 
not?” I continued when he had ac- 
knowledged my salutation. He 
smiled slightly. 

“It makes no difference if I can 
see her.” 

“But the signorina will not like to 
have you get cold. And you havea 
cough already,” I answered, bent on 
winning my point at all costs. 

“You think the signorina would 
care?” he asked a brightness coming 
into his dark eyes. 

“I am sure she would not approve 
of your getting a cold, even worse, 
pneumonia, and perhaps to die.” 

“Tf she cares, it is different.” 

Still he lingered, and I said more 
sternly: 

“IT am a nurse, signore, and know. 
I am used to being obeyed. You will 
not stay. To-morrow the sun will 
be shining. I will tell her you were 
here. Good night.” 

“Good night,” he said. “God bless 
you.” 

When I looked out from my win- 
dow he was gone. But later, when 
the rain had ceased and the moon 
rose and beamed softly over the city, 
I heard him singing beneath her 
window in a voice subdued yet pas- 
sionate. Surely the Italian ways of 
love-making are past finding out. 
They still dwell in the age of chiv- 
alry and romance. 


We were seated among the ruins 
of the Baths of Caracalla, Francesca 
and I, and I was listening to her gay 
chatter, and watching the quick 
shade and sunshine flit across her 
mobile face. This was Saturday. I 
had visited the Via Appia on Wed- 
nesday. The air was redolent of 
spring. The warm sunshine had 
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kissed the dark brown earth and it 
had given lavishly of its brightest 
flowers. Francesca’s busy fingers 
were eagerly plucking them. 

“When did you first notice An- 
gelo’s attentions?” I asked, studying 
carefully the heart of a blood-red 
Poppy. 

“About a year ago,” Francesca 
answered, with a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders. “Not long after we came 
here.” 

“Do you like him?” I persisted. 

She flashed on me her dark eyes. 
“No, no,” she answered, almost de- 
fiantly. 

“Why not?” I was bound to know 
the truth. 

“How can I tell?” she said. “Per- 
haps he is too dog-like. I like a man 
who demands, not pleads.” 

“You think he aspires too high, 
perhaps?” 

She colored. She was a picture as 
she stood there, the flowers in her 
hand. Her eyes fell for a moment, 
then with a toss of her pretty head 
she said with a smile that showed 
her white teeth: “Yes, signorina. He 
is too colorless. A poor, insignifi- 
cant medical student,—it does not 
appeal to a girl of seventeen, does it, 
signorina ?” 

“Perhaps not,” I answered, smiling 
at the picture she had painted. 
“What would appeal to vou:" 

“Ah, signorina!” and her eyes 
grew bright, her voice soft and melo- 
dious, “if he were handsome, if he 
were gay, if he led, instead of follow- 
ing, if—’’ and she paused, “if he 
wore the uniform of His Holiness’ 
Noble Guard,—then, signorina, then 
it would be different.” 

She ended with a little sigh. 

“Do you know such a man?” 

I was making the flowers into a 
bouquet, and did not look up. 

She put her hand on my shoulder, 


and I felt it tremble as she stooped 
to scan my face. She seemed satis- 
fied, for in a moment she said softly: 

“Yes, signorina.”’ 

Her eyes grew luminous, her color 
came and went. 

“Tell me about him,” I said. 

She sat down on a stone at my 
feet and told me of Carlos. How she 
had met him at her cousin’s house 
(he was her cousin’s cousin), how 
she had seen him once in his uniform 
at St. Peter’s, and once he had fol- 
lowed her home. 

“But you do not know anything 
about him.” 

“What is there to know?” she 
queried in a puzzled way. 

“He is young, he is handsome, his 
family are of the best, he is one of 
the Noble Guard.” 

“But you do not Know him, his 
soul, his inner self,’ I said despair- 
ingly. 

“If we love each other, is not that 
enough?” she asked. 

“Perhaps for you Italians,” I 
answered, knowing the hopelessness 
of making her understand. 

“What of Angelo?” I continued. 
“He loves you, too.” 

She shrugged her shoulders indif- 
. ferently. 

“I do not love him. I am sorry, 
but it is not my fault, is it, sig- 
norina?’” Her eyes twinkled mis- 
chievously. 

“No,” I answered. “It is certainly 
not your fault. But come! We 
must be getting home. What a 
lovely afternoon it has been!” And 
picking up our things, we made our 
way out of the great ruins and 
through the winding streets, leaving 
the past, to return once more to the 
present. 

The next day was rainy, so I re- 
mained at home, and in the after- 
noon went to sit with Francesca’s 
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mother. Francesca was out, having 
gone to tea with her cousin, so her 
mother told me. I wondered if Carlos 
would be there, but having learned 
the wisdom of silence, said nothing, 
and began to talk of our trip the day 
before to the “Baths,” and how every 
day my wonder grew as I saw more 
and more of the “Eternal City.” Yet 
somehow the conversation reverted 
to Francesca. 

“It is hard in these days when men 
are so mercenary, to marry your 
daughter satisfactorily,’ the signora 
said with a sigh. 

“Surely you are in no haste with 
Francesca? She is but seventeen.” 

“It is well to get them married 
and settled before they begin to get 
notions,” the mother said quickly. 

“You don’t think it better that a 
girl should see a little of the world 
first and look around a bit?” I 
queried. 

“No, decidedly no. A girl never 
knows her own mind. If she marry 
young, she is willing to let you 
choose her a husband. When she is 
older, she may want to marry some- 
one who is not desirable-—and then 
there’s the devil to pay.” 

I smiled as I bent over my work. 

“Have you anyone in view?” I 
asked after a pause. 

“Signorina, you are a foreigner, so 
it will do no harm to tell you. Only 
you must promise to say no word to 
Francesca.” 

““Certainly, signora,” I said, look- 
ing up. 

“This cousin with whom Fran- 
cesca is taking tea,” the signora 
began, “has a cousin, Carlos Blanca, 
one of His Holiness’ Noble Guard.” 

(1 started so violently that I 
feared she might have noticed it. But 
she was eager in her subject.) 

“I am hoping a marriage may be 
arranged between him and Fran- 
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cesca. But remember, not a word to 
her! She must not know until it is 
accomplished. It is easier to man- 
age when things are settled first.” 

“IT understand,” I said. “It is so 
different with us.” 

“It is no disgrace not to be mar- 
ried in your country?” she asked 
bluntly. 

“No,” I answered with a laugh. 
“We are allowed to choose for our- 
selves. I preferred single blessed- 
ness, you see.” 

She shook her head disapprov- 
ingly. “Your mother did not do her 
duty by you,” she said. 

“You think not, I suppose,” I 
answered lightly, as | rose and went 
to the window. It had grown dusk, 
and as I stood in the shadow of the 
window, I could see Angelo’s forlorn 
figure pacing to and fro. Poor 
Angelo! How wretched he looked! 
And twice he coughed sickeningly. 
Suddenly he caught sight of me. I 
drew back a little, and involuntarily 
he* stretched out his hands toward 
me. Then I understood. He had in 
the darkness mistaken me for Fran- 
cesca. I thought quickly. Why not 
keep up the farce? It would be fun 
for me and perhaps bring a few 
grains of comfort to him, for, as I 
knew, his days were so closely num- 
bered that there was no danger of 
disillusionment. So I drew a trifle 
nearer and slowly shook my head, 
smiling slightly at him as I did so. 
I stood a moment thus, then reluc- 
tantly withdrew, dragging my hand 
lingeringly across the pane, as if 
loth to go. I saw him turn slowly 
away and enter his abode. Five 
minutes later Francesca’ entered, 
smiling and gay. From her eyes I 
guessed she had seen Carlos. So 
shadow and sunshine, joy and sor- 
row run through life hand in hand. 

A week went by, and every day I 


managed to be at the window. One 
evening he brought his guitar and 
sang a quaint old serenade, so sad, 
yet filled somehow with passionate 
hope; so sweet, so tender, so full of 
pathos, that it seemed like a fare- 
well. I shrank back into the shadow, 
listening, and watched his face, 
ghastly pale in the moonlight. Love 
had transformed the ugly outlines 
and made it beautiful. 

Once he stopped me as I passed 
and told me of his hope that Fran- 
cesca returned his love. 

“She comes every evening to the 
window now, signorina,” he said 
eagerly. 

I smiled back. 

“I am glad you are happy,” I said. 
“But,” I added earnestly, “be con- 
tent with that for the present. Make 
no attempt to talk with her. Her 
mother has other ambitions, and if 
she suspected your devotion or that 
Francesca cared,—well, you would 
never see her again.” 

His face fell. 

“It is very hard,” he said between 
coughs. 

“Some people are never satisfied,” 


' I answered gaily. “Good night, and 


take care of that cold.” 

Several weeks passed before I 
again saw the Via Bambino, for that 
night I was called away to a case in 
another part of the city. As I turned 
into the dear old street I noticed An- 
gelo’s concierge pacing slowly up 
and down in front of the entrance. 
His face lighted up when he saw me. 

“Si, signorina,” he said. “I have 
seen you speak with Signor Angelo.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said hastily. 

“He is very ill, signorina, delirious 
at times, and calls for the signorina 
opposite. But when I offer to fetch 
her, his eyes grow wild, and he re- 
peats over and over, ‘She must not 
know! She must not know!’ Once 
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he asked for you, and when I told 
him you were away, he groaned, and 
then his mind wandered again.” 

“Shall I go up and see him? I am 
a nurse, you know.” 

“If the signorina is so minded.” 

The concierge lit a candle and I 
followed ‘him up the narrow stairs, 
and into atiny room. By the flicker- 
ing light I saw at a glance that it 
was bare and comfortless. 

Angelo roused as we entered. 

“Is that you, Francesca?” he 
asked. 

I put my cool hand on his hot 
head. 

“No,” I answered, “it is not Fran- 
cesca. It would not be possible for 
her to come.” 

“It is the American signorina who 
has come,” the concierge said 
eagerly. 

“Why did you come?” Angelo 
asked. 

“IT am a nurse, and I have come to 
take care of you. So you must be 
good and do as I say.” 

“Yes, yes. But Francesca; where 
is she? She hasn’t come to the win- 
dow since you left.” 

He leaned forward and looked at 
me keenly. I smoothed his pillow 
and gently pushed him back. 

“I have a message from her,” I 
said deliberately. “But if I tell you, 
you must stay quiet or I will go 
away.” 

“No, no,” he said, grasping my 
hand. 

“Francesca has not been able to 
get to the window because her 
mother has become watchful. She 
is more than distressed that you are 
ill, and wants you to hurry up and 
get well.” 

“Did she say all that? God bless 
her.” 

“Now I want my patient to go to 
sleep, and to-morrow, if you are 


good, perhaps I shall have another 
message.” 

His smile grew radiant. 

“T will be good,” he said, and soon 
he fell asleep. 

The concierge followed me down 
the stairs. 

“He will rest easier now,” he said. 
“But he cannot live?” 

“Hardly more than a day or two, 
I think,” I answered gravely. 

“If you need me, call me. I shall 
leave word with Signora Orini that 
I am to be awakened should you 
come. Good night.” 

My days now were spent mostly 
with Angelo. The doctor came and 
went, leaving me in charge, but he 
always shook his head. “The odds 
were too great,” he said. Every day 
I brought a message,—from Fran- 
cesca. Angelo was cheerful, but I 
realized that he was failing fast. 
Sunday came, and with it a bunch of 
flowers,—from Francesca. He kissed 
them tenderly; he clasped them to 
his heart. A color came into his 
cheeks. For a moment I was de- 
ceived. 

“Angelo, you are getting well,” I 
cried. 

“Rather I am well,’’he said smiling, 
And so he fell asleep. 

I called the concierge, and after 
doing what I could, I hurried home 
to find I must go at once to a case 
on the Via San Pietro. When my 
patient had sufficiently recovered she 
was ordered to leave Rome, and I 
was destined to accompany her. So 
three months elapsed before I again 
saw the Via Bambino. My friend, 
the concierge, was at his post and 
greeted me affably. Angelo had been 
buried, he told me, in the paupers’ 
cemetery. 

“And Francesca, where was she?” 

He did not know. There had been 
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a grand wedding a month ago, and 
then they had moved away. 
Francesca was happy, doubtless. 
Her ambitions were satisfied. She 
had married the man of her choice. 
He was handsome, he was gay, he 
wore the uniform of His Holiness’ 


Noble Guard. But when I visited 
the cemetery, crowded with its dead, 
and found the lonely grave in the 
midst of thousands, I gently laid a 
few fresh flowers upon it,—from 
Francesca. 


The Praises of Spain or Certain Great 
Figures in Spanish Literature 


By Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 


LFONSO, el Sabio, the first 
really great figure in Spanish 
literature, has a certain chap- 

ter in a certain famous book of his 
called the “Praises of Spain’ —/(Los 
bienes que tiene Espanna). 

In his simple, poetic, dignified 
way, thus he lauds his beloved coun- 
try: 


“Now this land of Spain of which we 


spake is like unto the pace of God: for 
it is watered by five full-flowing rivers, and 
these are Duero and Ebro and Tajo and 
Guadalquevir and Guadiana, and each hath 
betwixt it and its neighbor mighty moun- 
tains and lands: and the valleys and the 
plains are great and broad: and by reason 
of the goodness of the soil and the moisture 
of the rivers they bring forth much food 
and are fruitful. e land is rich in 
mules, secure and well furnished with 
strong places, jovial with good wines, satis- 
fied with abundance of bread, rich in metals. 
And—Spain, more than other lands, 
is cunning, yea and feared, and very mighty 
in battle, light-hearted in toil, loyal to her 
Lord, grounded in learning, courteous of 
speech and filled with all good things. 
And more than all other lands is she great 
and powerful, more than all others is she 
leal and true. O Spain, who is there that 
can tell thy praises! 


Few, indeed, are they who attempt 
to tell her praises to-day, fewer still 
who have aught to say of her treas- 
ures of literature, ancient or modern. 
If one is to judge from ordinary 


drawing-room conversation, from 
subjects of advertised lectures and 
conterences, from criticisms and re- 
views in newspapers and magazines, 
from courses in literature as laid 
down for academies, colleges and 
universities, from departments in 
libraries, either of reference or cir- 
culation, from the ordinary run of 
plays, poems and novels, either in 
the original or in translation, as 
found upon the counters of our 
book-shops, there is scarcely a lan- 
guage of the modern world, unless it 
be Icelandic, so little read as Spanish 
to-day. 

Yet there were years, centuries 
even, when Spain held continuous 
literary intercourse with France, 
Italy and England, and years when 
she had tenfold more to lend than 
they to return. From the inexhaust- 
ible wealth of her dramatic material 
she gave freely to the world, and not 
only gave, but still is giving, for the 
river of her inspiration has not 
ceased to flow. For ages, dramatists 
of all nations have found Lope de 
Vega, for instance, “good to steal 
from,” as the phrase has been, and 
they are still stealing, not only from 
that prodigy of nature, but from 
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many another brilliant, reckless, 
spendthrift playwright, who flung 
his work upon the world like the 
spray from a fountain, as careless of 
where it fell. 

Spain’s is the richest mine of 
ballad-poetry in the world,—a mine 
in which countless literary laborers 
of other countries have ever toiled, 
and still are toiling, with many a 
chispa and nugget to show for their 
endeavors. The incomparable wealt 
of her proverbs, “miniature gospels,” 
as Quevedo called them, has fur- 
nished titles for uncounted plays and 
novels, subjects for innumerable 
stories, and formed, either with or 
without due credit given, the greater 
part of the material of every book of 
maxims published since the inven- 
tion of the art of printing. 

Her novela picaresca, or rogue- 
story, of which the model and exam- 
ple is the “Lazarillo de Tormes” 
(commonly ascribed to Diego Hur- 
tado de Mendoza: about 1554), set a 
fashion that spread to all countries 
and finds, so some critics claim, a 
nineteenth century manifestation in 
the pages of “Pickwick.” 

The claim, it may be remarked in 
parenthesis, appears to rest on very 
slight foundation, for in the adven- 
tures of that gay scamp Lazarillo are 
imbedded the “cynicism, the wit and 
the resource of an observer of 
genius; it is concise, without one 
superfluous word, and sparkles with 


satirical humor, while “Pickwick” is’ 


rambling, disconnected, irresponsi- 
bly gay, benevolently humorous and 
fresh with country air and the red 
cheeks of simple country bumpkins. 
The most rascally of all the Pick- 
wickian rascals is an infant of inno- 
cence compared with the inimitable 
Lazarillo, and the mildest of that 
rogue’s adventures would turn white 


the hair of any member of the 
famous Pickwick Club. 

As a factor in the development of 
the modern novel the Spanish Picar- 
esque romances, separate and na- 
tional in their air as anything in the 
whole body of literature, are of 
marked importance, and they were 
undoubtedly of great moment in 
forming the art of Fielding and 
Smollett. 

The chivalrous romance came to 
Spain through Portugal, it is true, 
but the Spanish version of “Amadis 
de Gaula” (Garcia Ordofiez de Mon- 
talvo, 1500: partly translation) 
marks an epoch and was of immense 


influence in the development of liter- — 


ature. Posterity has accepted the 
verdict of Cervantes’ Barber, who 
classed it as the best in that kind and 
thus saved it from destruction in the 
famous bonfire, and however weari- 
some to-day be its innumerable ad- 
ventures and its supernatural ma- 
chinery, it is at least, as has been 


.said, the only chivalresque novel 


that man need read. 

One striking incident of self-de- 
struction in an earlier version of 
“Amadis de Gaula’”’ was adopted by 
many writers and finally by the 
author of that remarkable book, the 
“Tragicomedy of Calisto and Meli- 
bea,” better known as the “Celes- 
tina,” from the fame of one of its 
principal characters. The “Celes- 
tina” is a mixture of play and novel, 
but it could hardly have been per- 
formed: upon the stage, save as a 
serial story in Chinese fashion, for 
in its briefest form it has no less than 
sixteen acts! It was published in 
the very last year of the fifteenth 
century, took the world by storm, 
was carried into every land that pos- 
sessed a reading public, and its two 
most unhappy lovers after age-long 
wandering and myriad transforma- 
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tions tread our boards to-day as 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Much of the book is too flagrantly 
vicious, both in thought and lan- 
guage, to be read with comfort now- 
adays, save by those who study it as 
a landmark of literature, but it richly 
deserves that title because it is real, 
objective, vivid, a transcript of life 
and throbbing with elemental pas- 
sion. 

A delightful book published a year 
or so ago, “Spanish Literature in the 
England of the Tudors,” presents a 
comprehensive view of political, 
social and literary relations between 
Spain and England in the sixteenth 
century, and traces the part played 
by Spanish pride, mysticism and 
high-flown courtesy in forming the 
ideals and manner of English writers 
in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. 

Antonio de Guevara's didactic 
novel, “The Dial of Princes,” for in- 
stance, whose English translation 
was dedicated to Mary Tudor, is be- 
lieved to have exercised considerable 
influence on English prose, and his 
rhetorical epistles went the round of 
the world, were translated times out 
of number, and were commonly 
called “The Golden Letters,” to de- 
note their unique worth. 

The pastoral novel, like the chival- 
resque romance, again reached Spain 
through Portugal, and like it again 
produced its surpassing flower in its 
second home. The vogue of Mon- 
temor’s “Diana” was immense; 
Shakespeare himself. based “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona” on the 
episode of the Shepherdess Felis- 
mena, and Sidney’s “Arcadia” is 
redolent of the exquisite Spanish 
pastoral, from which he even bor- 
rows several songs entire. 

The historical novel of to-day has 
a brilliant predecessor in the His- 
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pano-Mauresque historical novel in- 
vented by Gines Perez de Hita in 
1595. Some background of history 
there is in this work, but its chief 
value, like that of its successors, lies 
in the brilliancy of its imagination, 
the grace and ease of its style, and 
the fascinating way in which breath- 
less adventures jostle each other 
through its pages. Then, as now, 
critics were scandalized by the dis- 
dain of the writer for absolute his- 
toric happenings, but then, as now, 
the great reading public, if only the 
tale be well told, cares little whether 
the events ever really occurred, 
stoutly maintaining in the face of the 
records that if they did not happen 
in just that way, they ought to have 
done so. 

As to Cervantes’  Novelas Exem- 
plares ,” did not Fielding rejoice to 
own his debt to them, and did not 
our beloved Sir Walter confess that 
the “Novelas” “first inspired him 
with the ambition of excelling in fic- 
tion?” What is the old copy-book 
maxim about imitation being the sin- 
cerest form of flattery? If it be so, 
no writer of any age or country has 
been more widely flattered than this 
Cervantes, the “Master of invention, 
the humorist beyond compare, the 
expert in ironic observation, the fel- 
low meet for Shakespeare’s self.” 


’ 


“The land that cast out Philip and his God 
Grew gladly subject where Cervantes trod,” 


you remember, and Middleton’s 
“Spanish Gypsy,” Fletcher’s “Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,” “Love’s Pil- 
grimage,” “Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife,” and “Chances,” are but a few 
of the many instances that might be 
given of England’s subjection to this 
literary over-lord. Germany, too, 
did not disdain to borrow of him,— 
witness von Weber's “Preciosa,”— 
and Victor Hugo himself plucked 
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his “Esmeralda” from Cervantes 
garden, and transplanted her, all 
a-blowing and a-growing, to his own 
domain. 

If we deal with Spanish influence 
in religious matters, we may well 
speak of Miguel de Molinos, the 
founder of Quietism; mention the 
importation of his teaching into 
France by Mme, de la Mothe Guyon 
and note that his famous “Spiritual 
Guide” at one time influenced all 
Europe and still is gaining its dis- 
ciples. 

We cannot dwell upon the mys- 
tics, three thousand of whom still 
survive in print, but a paper which 
aims to give even the most cursory 
view of the effect of Spanish liter- 
ature upon that of other nations 
must needs make mention of the 
work of that miracle of genius, Santa 
Teresa, the Saint of the Flaming 
Heart. 

You remember what Crashaw said 
of her: 


“Scarce has she blood enough to make 

A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has a heart dares hope to prove 

How much less strong is Death than 


Love touch’t her heart, and lo! it beats 
High, and burns with such brave heats, 
Such thirst to die, as dares drink up 
A thousand cold deaths in one cup.” 


“The fair sister of the Seraphim,” 
as Crashaw calls her in his prose 
tribute, sallied forth to seek martyr- 
dom at seven, and in her sixteenth 
year made her profession as a nun. 
She entered literature as the author 
of a chivalresque romance, but later 
on, her writings, both in prose and 
poetry, dealt with things spiritual 
and religious alone. Her perfect 


style, simple, concise, varying to suit 
the color of her subject, could never 
have been acquired; it blossomed 
from within as the flower of her 
nature, and we sometimes think that 


her services to literature would have 
been noteworthy had they only 
served to inspire that one incom- 
parable line of Crashaw’s: 


“© ’tis not Spanish, but ‘tis Heaven she 
speaks.” 


Santa Teresa’s position as a spir- 
itual force is as unique as her place 
in literature, and from both eleva- 
tions she is a commanding influence, 
—an influence witnessed to in earlier 
times in our own tongue, by Jeremy 
Taylor and by Dryden, as well as by 
Crashaw, and in the Protestant Eng- 
land of to-day by Froude, who com- 
pares her to Cervantes. 

A word must be given also to one 
of Teresa’s disciples, San Juan de la 
Cruz, of whose “intolerable raptures, 
too subtly sensuous for transcrip- 
tion,” as one critic characterizes 
them, Coventry Patmore is the inter- 
preter to the modern world. Pat- 
more’s “Unknown Eros,” a volume 
of odes mainly mystical and Cath- 
olic, which has had so considerable 
an influence on recent English 
writers, is an attempt to transfer to 
our poetry the methods of the 
Ecstatic Doctor, whose influence 
grows ever deeper with time. 

Those who know something of the 
devotional poetry of Spain will not 
wonder at its widespread influence, 
as shown by the work of Santa 
Teresa and San Juan, for as Long- 
fellow said: 


“There is nothing in any modern tongue 
so beautiful as some of its finest passages. 
The thought springs heavenward from the 
soul,—the language comes burning from the 
lip. . . . The poet’s voice, speaking the 
harmonious accents of that noble tongue, 
seems to flow from the lips of an angel,— 
melodious to the ear and to the internal 
sense,—breathing those 


Effectual whispers, whose still voice 
The soul itself more feels than hears.” 


Some mention has already been 
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made of Cervantes and the quality 
and number of his northern imita- 
tors. His numerous sonnets (he 
even wrote one on kidney disease), 
his pastoral romance, his comedies, 
“extremeses’ tragedies, his 
“Novelas Exemplares,” all are 
known, and all have been largely 
borrowed from in his own and other 
countries. True, no one has ever at- 
tempted to borrow “Don Quixote,” 
but it was only because the book was 
too greataone. Standing as it does, 
“dominating the entire landscape of 
fiction,” it is no more to be moved 
than are the pyramids. With suffi- 
cient audacity, the cover of dark- 
ness, and a geologist’s hammer, one 
may chip bits from its base, and it 
may be observed that this has often 
and successfully been done, but the 
book, entire, remains unique, and the 
perpetual glory of Spain. 

Another famous Spanish caballero, 
Tirso de Molina’s “Don Juan,” has 
proved more useful to the literary 
borrower. Whether or not a real 
character resembling Don Juan ever 
existed is uncertain, though folk- 
lorists have found the story as far 
away from Spain as Iceland, but it 
is Tirso’s glory to have so treated it 
that the world accepts it as a purely 
Spanish conception. Dorimond, De 
Villiers, Moliére, Rosimond, Cor- 
neille, Barbey d'Aurévilly and 
Flaubert may give their thanks to 
Tirso for his ““Burlador de Sevilla y 
Convidado de Piedra,’ and Mozart 
has familiarized mankind with his 
musical setting of the same master- 
piece. There exists also an English 
imitation in Shadwell’s “Libertine,” 
as well as of course in Byron’s great 
poem, but none of all these artists, 
as a great critic has said, “has suc- 
ceeded in matching the patrician dig- 
nity, the infernal, iniquitous valor of 
the original.” 


The instances here given of the 
literary influences flowing from the 
Spanish peninsula are few in num- 
ber compared to what might be men- 
tioned, and they only touch the sur- 
face of things, for “there is at the 
root of all this literature an intense, 
esoteric, indigenous quality,” as 
some one has lately said, “a profound 
racial idealism which will elude all 
but the most patient and sympathetic 
study.” 

That study has been given to 
Spanish literature by at least one 
famous American, and I love to read 
and re-read what he said about a cer- 
tain phase of it seventy years ago: 


“For my own part,” [says Washington 
Irving], “I have a shelf or two of venerable, 
parchment-bound tomes, picleed up here and 
there about the peninsula, and filled with 
chronicles, plays and ballads about Moors 
and Christians, which I keep by me as men- 
tal tonics, in the same way that a provident 
housewife has her cupboard of cordials. 

“Whenever I find my mind brought below 
par, by the commonplace of everyday life, 
or jarred by the sordid eollisions of the 
world, or put out of tune by the shrewd 
selfishness of modern utilitarianism, I re- 
sort to these venerable tomes, as did the 
worthy hero of La Mancha to his books of 
chivalry, and refresh and tone up my spirit 
by a deep draught of their contents. The 
have some such effect upon me as Falsta 
ascribes to a good sherris sack, warming 
the blood and filling the brain with fiery 
and delectable shapes.”* 


Thus spoke our Irving, beloved by 
all Spaniards, of the old-time ro- 
mances of their country, and should 
we send another such minister to 
Spain he might stimulate an interest 
in what it has to give to us to-day. 
It is not impossible that when once 
the author of “But Yet a Woman” 
and “Passe Rose’ becomes acclima- 
tized in the land to which no doubt 
he went, attracted by what it still 
has to offer of the picturesque, the 
poetic and the chivalric,—it is not 
impossible that he may again make 


*From “Spanish Romance,””—W. Irving. 1335. 
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Spanish literature the fashion and 
thus furnish a new resource for those 
who are zealous after new things, a 
new manner, a new style, or a novel 
mode of treatment. 

And has Spain anything to give to 
us to-day? Surely yes, even if her 
Golden Age of Literature be past 
and another be not yet in sight. She 
has always been surpassingly great 
in the drama and in poetry, two lines 
of composition for which the native 
characteristics, loves and desires of 
her people, and the genius of her 
noble language especially fit her. 

The inexhaustible resources of her 
theatre which supply the arrange- 
ments of scores of modern French 
dramatists have already been 
touched upon, and it may easily be 
seen how truly inexhaustible these 
are, for Lope de Vega alone in his 
time was the author of about eight- 
een hundred plays and four hundred 
autos,—more, by the way, than the 
entire product of all the Elizabethan 
dramatists. It has been said that 
any one with enough Spanish to read 
Lope need never pass a dull moment 
so long as he lives, and in fact he 
may be said to have “dowered Spain 
with a complete dramatic literature.” 
His “‘Arte Nuevo de hacer (Co- 
medias’’ (translated by Lord Hol- 
land), shows that he understood 
quite as well how to trim his sail to 
the breeze of popular favor as any 
modern dramatist. Listen to his 
laughing verses on the _ subject, 


written in 1609: ; 


LOPE’S RULES FOR WRITING PLAYS 


“Who writes by rule must please himself 
alone, 
Be damn’d without remorse, and die un- 


own. 

Such force has habit—for the untaught 
fools, 

Trusting their own, despise the ancient 
rules. 

Yet true it is, I too have written plays. 


The wiser few, who judge with skill, might 
praise; 

But when I see how show (and nonsense) 
draws 

The crowds and—more than all—the fair’s 
applause, 

Who still are forward with indulgent rage 

To sanction every master of the stage, 

I, doom’d to write, the public taste to hit, 

Resume the barbarous taste “twas vain to 
quit: 

I lock up every rule before I write, 

Plautus and Terence drive from out my 


To then I square my play, 

Writing at ease; for, since the public pay, 

"Tis just, methinks, we by their compass 
steer, 

And write the nonsense that they love to 
hear.” 

The creed of his time, suppressed 
by the Inquisition in 1647, began: “I 
believe in Lope de Vega the 
Almighty, Poet of Heaven and 
earth,” and the fact that his match- 
less popularity in his own country 
did not spread as rapidly and as 
widely over all Europe as did that of 
Calderon and Cervantes may be ex- 
plained by the immense bulk of his 
work and the difficulty of adequate 
and spirited translation. He is men- 
tioned here as the creator of the 
Spanish drama in the same sense as 
Shakespeare was of the English, and 
therefore of having stamped the im- 
print of his genius on all succeeding 
playwrights. The “cloak and sword 
play” (Comedia de capa y espado) 
was his invention; the “‘gracioso,”’ or 
comic character, was the product of 
his brain, as also the “enredo’’ or 
maze of plot, the “point of honor,” 
and the more important position 
given to women in the action of the 
drama, as well as the light in which 
they were regarded. The three sen- 
timents which are still more charac- 
teristic of the Spanish temperament, 
personal loyalty to the King, abso- 
lute devotion to the church, and the 
“point of honor,” were motives used 
with surpassing genius in Lope’s 
plays, and motives which are still 
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popular,—which were uniformly so, 
indeed, until the revival of French 
influence, about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

There was a long line of dramatists 
before Lope de Vega, and in his own 
age Cervantes was a rival not to be 
despised. A long line of playwrights 
followed them both, for to be a 
Spaniard is to be a dramatist in 
essence, and scarcely a great writer 
of the peninsula but has tried his for- 
tune in the art. A fascinating theme 
to linger on would be the “‘auéos,” 
those dramatized expositions of the 
mystery of the Blessed Eucharist, to 
be played out of doors on Corpus 
Christi Day. Peculiar to Spain and 
once widely popular, they are now 
no longer to be seen, but Calderon 
was their greatest master, almost 
their creator, and “the light and odor 
of his flowery and starry aufos” en- 
raptured Shelley, filled him with in- 
expressible wonder and delight and 
tempted him, as he says, “to throw 
over their perfect and glowing forms 
the gray veil of his own words.” 

Of Guillen de Castro’s dramas on 
the Cid, Corneille could tell us some- 
thing if he chose; of Guevara’s, Le 
Sage might well be our informant; 
of Tirso de Molina’s “Dos Juan” and 
his host of imitators we have already 
spoken; for points upon the work of 
the Mexican hunchback, Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcon, we may again apply to 
Corneille; for Rojas Zorrillas’ work 
again to Le Sage, while the great 
Moliére read Moreto’s plays te con- 
siderable purpose. There is de 
Rojas, too, not so fortunate in his 
adaptors or imitators, Moratin the 
younger and Ramon de la Cruz, he 
who made the sainefe his own and 
remained for thirty years a favorite 
in the Spanish theatre. 

And this brings us to the nine- 
teehth century and to Martinez de la 


Rosa, whose two last plays, “Con- 
juracion de Venecia” (1834) and 
“Aben-Humeya” (1830), denote the 
earliest entry into Spain of the so- 
called romantic movement. 

Romanticism found a more popu- 
lar champion, however, in the Duke 
de Rivas (Angel de Saavedra), 
whose political exile in France and 
England converted him into a pas- 
sionate admirer of Chateaubriand 
and Byron. Like the old nobles of 
the proudest days of the monarchy, 
he has distinguished himself alike in 
arms, in letters and in the civil gov- 
ernment and foreign diplomacy of 
his country. The production of his 
famous play, “Don Alvaro” (1835), 
was as much an event in the history 
of the modern Spanish drama as that 
of “Hernani” at the Theatre Fran- 
cais, and it enchanted playgoers who 
had long been wearied by dramas 
constructed on academic rules. 

José Zorrilla, whom English critics 
call an inferior Sir Walter with an 
added knowledge of the theatre, pro- 
duced some plays that have given 
him wide and lasting fame because 
of his vigorous appeai to the senti- 
ments of courage, patriotism and re- 
ligion, ‘‘Don Juan Tenorio” and “‘El 
Zapatero y el Rey,’ in spite of their 
hasty slap-dash methods, again 
rather like those of the Wizard of 
the North, will always hold the stage 
because of their force, vividness and 
natural lyricism. 

Then there is Hartzenbusch, 
whose play, “Les Amantes de 
Teruel,” based on a love story as old 
as Spain, made tears to flow from 
many a melting dark eye a genera- 
tion ago, and there is Tamayo y 
Baus, who, by most Spanish critics 
is considered a better playwright 
than Echegaray. Although the lat- 
ter’s fame in foreign lands so far ex- 
ceeds his own, yet Echegaray has 
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not yet produced a work which, 
judged by the highest standards, can 
compare in passion and sympathy, 
in dramatic ingenuity and metrical 
grace, with Tamayo's “La Locura 
de Amor’ and “Un Drama Nuevo.” 
Echegaray has been made somewhat 


popular in this country by Mrs. Pat-~ 


rick Campbell, and about a year ago 
a play of his (““La Ultima Limosna’’) 
was given, and well given, by the 
American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts (New York), but although he 
is undoubtedly a man of genius, his 
work, as a whole, has little national 
flavor, and seldom rises to great ef-: 
fects. His plays are well construct- 


ed, however, as indeed they should: 


be when a mathematician bends his 
powers to the proposition, and even 
his sharpest critics do not deny him 
a certain power of gloomy realiza- 
tion. 

I have said that to be a Spaniard is 
to be a dramatist; as truly might I 
have said that to be a Spaniard is to 
be a poet. Troubadouring, so they 
say, became at one time in Spain a 
pestilence no less mischievous than 
its successor, Knight-errantry, and 
although great literature can now no 
longer be said to appeal to the 
masses, yet the love of poetry has 
not died away and still wherever you 


(To be continued.) 
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travel in the peninsula, you shalfl F 


hear in every mountain village, og 

every sunlit plain, popular songs ig} 
unrecorded and unnumbered quam 
tity:. There was a certain fifteenth 


century verse-writer, Macias, 


monly called “Zi Enamorado,” 


his constancy in love, whose persist 
ency both in his art and in love 


making have become a proverb ig 
his country. Remaining faithful te 

his mistress even after her marriagem 
to, another, he was thrown 


prison, presumably because 


towns-folk were weary of his verses) q 
«and hoped that behind his heavy ‘ 


dungeon walls they should no longer® 
hear them. Their hope was vain; he 
continued to love and continued ta 


sing, and finally was only hushed by 4 
his successful rival, who slew him ing 
his cell by hurling a javelin through 
maya 
be called a typical Spaniard,—savelm 
perhaps in his constancy,—and wheal 
we learn of his persistency in poetize 
ing we cannot so much wonder atm™ 
the immortal Lope de Vega, whojm 


the window. Anamorado ” 


landing at Cadiz after the defeat of@ 
the Invincible Armada, brought witha 
him 11,000 verses written betweenly 
storm and battle, or as he saysam 
“under the rigging of the galleonay 
John and the banners of the Catholiegy 


King.” 
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Build Well 
My Boy 


The carefully built body of youth yields good health and daily comfort all through 


There is no “good time” on earth that equals the “good time” every day. 
Just to breathe sweet air, feel the pulses thrill, step with a swing and spring hard 
0 hold in leash, and know yourself to be possessed of the greatest gift of the gods— 


EALTH 

But one can give it all up by a very little daily drugging on coffee, which attacks 
h, nerves, heart and other organs, first stimulating, then depressing, then setting 
ip @Aronic disease. That’s the indictment. Examine any old coffee drinker and see 
tf you can find ONE entirely free from disease. 

The POSTUM FOOD COFFEE supplies actual food elements in a liquid form, 
Miilding the body and nervous system, at the same time furnishes a delicious bever- 
s Much like in color and flavor to the milder grades of Old Gov't Java. 


POSTUM 


there’s a Reason 
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Tue AFFAIR AT THE INN, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater 
and Allan McAulay. 


Four authors were selected to write this 
piece of humorous fiction, and each 
taken one of the characters of the four 
which appear in the story. A young Amer- 
ican girl, with her invalid mother, is travel- 
ing among the Scottish moors, and a young 
British gentleman, with his automobile, is 
then introduced into the story. There are 
many ridiculous situations, in which the 
young lady takes part. It is refreshingly 
humorous, and will be read with delight by 
lovets of humorous fiction. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; $1.25.) 


Tue Boox or INpDooR AND Outpoor GAMES, 
by Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 


A book with the above title means a great 
deal to those people who entertain, as it 
contains valuable suggestions and ideas for 
an evening’s enjoyment. It will afford 
amusement for both young and old, and 
contains not only hundreds of old favorites 
but many new and ingenious games which 
have been tried. Part I. takes up games of 
thought, wit and memory with pen and 
pencil, progressive games, children’s games, 


‘games for birthday parties and tableaux, 


also riddles by famous men, mesmerism, 
fertune-telling, etc. Part II. is devoted to 
giving ideas for entertainments for special 
occasions, with regard to. the different 
months of the year, special dinners and 
lunches, the conducting of wedding anni- 
versary celebrations, dances, etc. It is well 
illustrated. (Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, New York; $1.50.) 


CHILDREN OF THE Forest, by Egerton R. 
Young. 


This is a story of Indian life, love and 
adventure, from the domestic viewpoint. 
Such a fascinating Indian love story could 
be told only by an author who thoroughly 
knows the life and ways of living of the 
Indians. It is an attractive book for the 
boy or girl, and yet its descriptive scenes of 
life among the Indians will equally fascinate 
the older reader. It is illustrated with six- 
teen original drawings by J. E. Laughlin. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
and Chicago; $1.25.) 


STILL ON THE SearcH, by George Otis 

Draper. 

This author’s reputation, made with his 
great work, “Searching for a Truth.” still 
holds its own in his latest work, “Still on 
the Search.” In it he records his travels 
through Funchal, Granada, Algiers, \onte 
Carlo, Jerusalem,: Constantinople, Athens, 
Sicily, Italy, Switzerland and Paris, in a 
thoroughly entertaining and fascinating 
manner. Mr. Draper is a fearless writer, 
and in it he frankly tells his readers that “a 
writer's only legitimate excuse for author- 
ship lies in the saying of things that others 
have left unsaid.” The illustrations, which 
are by the author himself, are rare and 
curious. 164 pages. (Peter Eckler. New 
York; $1.50.) 


Dr. Beeching’s edition of Shakespeare's 
sonnets is addressed primarily to students 
of Elizabethan literature. All the most re- 
cent theories on the subject have been dis- 
cussed and the sonnets have been divided 
into groups and carefully annotated. 

Although primarily a student’s edition, 
the book is of sufficient general interest to 
insure for itself a wide circle of readers. 
The notes are clear and comprehensive, but 
not so obtrusive as to mar the beauty of the 
sonnets. 


(Ginn & Co., Boston; 60 cents. ) 


HANDSOME PUBLICATION FREE. 


The exquisitely designed and printed pub- 
lication regarding the “World’s Fair at St. 
Louis, issued by the Grand Trunk Railwa 
System is the handsomest and best 
gotten out in connection with this great 
event. No one should be without a copy. 
It gives routes, descriptions of the mam- 
moth buildings, maps of the World's Fair 
and City of St. Louis, and all information 
as to the best way to reach the Ivory City— 
and where to stop. A copy sent free on ap- 

lication to T. H. HANLEY, New England 

ass g’r + As Grand Trunk Railway Sys- 
tem, 360 Washington St., Boston. 


A PERFECT MILK FOOD 

is Bordén’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. It has a delightful, natural flavor 
and is superior to the richest raw cream, 
with the added insurance of being sterile. 
Always carried by soldiers, sailors, huntefs, 
campers and explorers. It has become 4 
household necessity. 
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